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LOOK FOR THESE FIVE FEATURES IN 
SELECTING A TRULY MODERN FIXTURE 





‘You want to know, and yet you hesitate to ask 


Health, sanitation, and comfort require 
that you know a// about the most impor- 
tant and least discussed bathroom fixture. 
But it is a subject about which you hesi- 
tate to ask. Yet far more vital, things 
should be desired than that it merely be 
“all white’, or have a sure, quiet action. 


You should know, for instance, that 
one particular type of fixture is far more 
healthful and sanitary than others—espe- 


This shapein front 





Extended front; 
cut-out rear 


“6 


cially when there are children in the family. 


You should know that it is more easily 
kept clean than others—telieving you of 
a most unpleasant household task. 


You should know that it is much to be 
desired for reasons of feminine hygiene. 
Miss Anne Richards discusses all these 
important matters frankly in a little book 
on home sanitation which we will gladly 
send you free. It is a book every woman 
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Large water area 





White seatdivided 
front and back 


will want to read—an indispensable book 
for wisely planning a home. Write for it. 
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The forward strides in every field of house- 
hold sanitation are all represented in “Standard” 
Lavatories, Baths, Toilets, Kitchen Sinks, 
Laundry Trays and Brass Fittings. In every 
field—Enameled Ware, Vitreous China, Brass 
Goods—‘Standard” manufacturing and service 
facilities surpass. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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Quietness with 
efficiency 


tandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” PURIMO HAS ALL THESE 
HYGIENIC AND SANITARY FEATURES 
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the architect is 
luxury. For big 
buildings and large houses it is con- 


N some quarters 
considered a 


ceded that his advice is required, but, 
when it comes to building the aver- 
age home, some people have the 
notion that they can get along with- 
out him. One glance at the houses 
these architect-less people build is 
enough to convince the most pre}j- 





udiced that the architect is a neces- 
sity. Almost invariably the house 
built without his aid has the same 
ill-fitting appearance that is the con- 
F tailored suit 
without the aid of a tailor. 
not be all wrong, but it is 
wrong in so many essentials that th 


made 
It may 
usually 


comitant of a 


net result is a regrettable mess. 

Since we live in an age of speciali- 
zation, it is only logical that we hire 
for special work the talents of men 
trained in special lines. That is one 
of the things we command when we 
employ an architect. We enjoy the 
benefit of his years of training and 
study. We also have the benefit of 
his experience. A man _ who has 
lesigned and superintended the build- 
ing of many houses surely is better 
equipped than the untrained man 
who ventures forth on the planning 
of his first house. We also command 
his taste—and there we 
elusive quality. 

There may be said to be two kinds 
of taste—that which is born of long 
acquaintance with traditional work, 
and that which springs native from 
the mind of the designer. The fol- 
lower of traditions cannot go far 
wrong so long as he follows tradi- 
tions; where he usually makes his 
mistake is when he attempts to be 


encounter an 


» 


free spirit and “improve” on what 


the past has found to be good. On 
the other hand—and rarely do we 
come across them—are the men to 
whom tradition plays a minor rdéle. 
But invariably the architects who de- 
sign, as it were, free-hand and out of 
their imaginings are those who have 


steeped 


Contents for 
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designs and then promptly forgot 
them. Like artists. Matisse, the mas- 
ter of the modernist painters, was for 
many years the best copyist of classi- 


themselves in 


Jover Design—By Pierre Brissau 
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issue. work is from 





| so valuable to those who plan to 
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The store 
that never forgets | 


One of life’s 
days and anniversaries one should remember. It’s 
such a distinct pleasure when the little gift is there 
on time! 





Mother’ Day 


fi rth dey 


haunting shadows is forgetting birth- 





Trust your nearest Whitman agency to take charge 
of this small but important detail for you. The store 
that sells Whitman's has been selected for depend- 
ability. Let it have your list of Whitman's Choco- 
lates for delivery, or mailing, to the proper person on 
the date it is due. 













All Whitman agencies take advance orders for 
candies for birthday gifts and anniversaries. After 
you have filed your order you may forget—but the 
store won't. 








Whitman’s are sold in picked stores—usually the 
leading drug store in every locality in the country for 
convenient buying. Every such store gets fresh stocks 
at frequent intervals, direct from Whitman's, not 
through a jobber. This insures careful handling of 
fresh and perfect candies. Whitman’s are the only 
candies sold nationally by this plan. 


In buying chocolates, or ordering in advance, seek 
the store that shows the sign— 


Agency 


Chocolates 





Christmas 
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i pers can consider furniture in two ways: as 
things with a history and capable of being 
grouped in a decorative way; or as things in re- 
lation to people. None of us wants to forget the 
historic past of good furniture nor its decorative 
qualities, but while remembering these we also 
want to keep in mind that people live with chairs 
and tables. This human attitude is the one we have 
adopted in the February issue, which is the Furni- 
ture Number. 

It begins with ideas for furnishing rooms for 
little girls and boys. Tien it switches off to a 
display of modernist designs in furniture; then to 
Five 
pages suggest furniture for special problems— 
furniture for the dressing room of a lady of 
quality, for the study of a busy man, for a game 


beds of unusual character, to dining rooms. 


room, for a small apartment where the furniture 
must be kept small and for a narrow hall. The 
lanterns and torches of old Spain will be described 
in the series on period lighting fixtures. Collectors 
will be fascinated by the article on searching for 
little boxes. 





HE gardening interests in the February issue 

will be represented by two pages of gardens 
from Germany—the first we have shown in many 
years—, by a display of Narcissus naturalized in 
a woods, by a page showing how cuttings are 
made, by articles from the pens of Mrs. Wilder 
and Mr. Wilson and a complete spraying chart 
drawn up by F. F. Rockwell. These are only the 
promise of bigger things to come in the March 
number, which is the Spring Gardening Guide. 


HE 


from 


houses in the issue come 
a number of far-flung sources. The 
suburbs of Philadelphia contribute a delightful 
stairway in the 


February 


decorative Georgian manner. 
From Santa Fe come native Indian and Mexican 
fireplaces. From California come houses old and 
new to show that this region has evolved its own 
distinctive type of architecture. From Worchester- 
shire in England come Cotswold houses photo- 
graphed by a well-known architect who went there 
to study them. From the facile designing board 
of Frank J. Forster comes a little house in the 
Norman style and from Long Island a farmhouse 
reconditioned by Bradley Delehanty. In addition 
to these we will have a study of the architects 
who designed our Greek Revival and Victorian 
houses. The Town Betterment pages will consider 
traffic devices for the small city and town. 


> 


A STRANGE thing is coming to pass in the 
fA architecture of New York. Once on a time 
bothered to have much _ beauty 
bove the second floor because, evidently they 
gured, people never looked higher than the 


rchitects never 
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second story. Now that the skyline of the me- 
tropolis is changing and the our tall 
buildings are being beautified, New Yorkers are 
raising up their heads, And so architects have to 
design buildings that are beautiful or striking all 
the way up! While the effort is not attended with 
success in every instance, enough of these build- 
ings are beautiful to assure us that out of these 
effects will eventually be evolved something of 
which we will be proud. 


tops of 





HE American Rose Society, one of the most 

active and_ intelligently conducted  flori- 
cultural organizations in this country, recently 
sent out a questionnaire to its five thousand mem- 
bers to determine which were the popular roses. 
The results, which should be remembered when 
you make out your Rose order this spring, were 
as follows: 

Climbers, \st choice: Dr. Van Fleet, Paui’s 
Scarlet Climber, American Pillar, Silver Moon, 
Climbing American Beauty, Mary Wallace. 
choice: Dorothy Perkins, Tausendschon, 
Huey, Gardenia, Excelsa, Emily Gray. 


2nd 


Dr. 


Hybrid Teas, \st choice: Radiance, Ophelia, 
Red Radiance, Duchess of Wellington, Los 


Angeles, Mme. Butterfly, Columbia, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Souverir de Claudius Pernet, Mme. Ed- 
ward Herriot, Kaiserin A. Viktoria, Mrs. Aaron 
Ward. 2nd choice: Lady Alice Stanley, Mme. 
Caroline Testout, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Gen. Mac 
Arthur, Lady Hillingdon, Killarney, Sunburst, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Hoosier Beauty, Willow- 
mere, Lady Ursula, Etoile de France. 

Polyanthas: Mlle. Cecile Brunner, Lafayette, 
Orleans, Miss Edith Cavell, Ideal, Clotilde 
Soupert, Baby Doll. White Baby Rambler. 

Hybrid Perpetuals: Frau Karl Druschki, Paul 
Neyron, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing. Gen. 
Jacqueminot, George Arends, J. B. Clark, Hugh 
Dickson, American Beauty. 

Miscellaneous: Hugonis, Conrad F. Meyer, 
F. J. Grootendorst, Harrison’s Yellow, Hermosa, 
Austrian Copper, Persian Yellow, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, Juliet, Xanthina, Roseraie de Hay, Lord 
Penzance, Blanche Moreau, Meg Merrilies. 
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always kept a garden journal. In this 
the records of what happens out-of-doors,—of 
what is planted and where and when, of how the 
weather stands, of the people who come there and 
the funny things they say—for it is a miserable 
garden as gardens go. Then, when the end of 
the gardening year is reached, and we note down 
that the beds were all finally covered and the last 
bill paid, we search around for something espec- 
ially fancy to write at the end of that journal. 
Sometimes it is poetry and sometimes just a 
couple of words. 


ECAUSE we are a sentimental “cuss” we have 
o 


This year our search led us 
into the Book of Deuteronomy, and there in the 
thirty-third chapter we encountered this thanks- 
giving: “For the precious things of heaven, for 
the dew and for the deep that coucheth beneath, 
and for the precious fruits brought forth by the 
sun and for the precious things put forth by the 
moon, and for the chief things of the ancient 
mountains and for the precious things of the 
lasting hills.” 





EN years ago, clinker brick, so called because 

it frequently came out of the kiln with the 
fused appearance of a real furnace clinker, was 
a total loss and usually was chucked into the 
dump. Today clinker brick are used in the con- 
struction of many attractive brick houses and sell 
at a higher price than the run of kiln brick. The 
percentage in any kiln is small and they are so 
difficult to obtain that manufacturers are planning 
to increase their clinker brick output 


LD DOC LEMMON SAYS: “They’s some- 

thin’ *bout evergreen trees thet kind o’ gits 
ye ’round this time o’ year—somethin’ thet makes 
ye want to swing back through the woods o’ 
Maple, Birch an’ Hick’ry an’ sort 0” dive in among 
the Pines an’ Hemlocks like ye would into a cave. 
Mebbe it’s the way their branches ketch an’ hold 
some o’ the snow; mebbe it’s on account o’ their 
thick green needles makin’ ’em look so strong an’ 
alive an’ kind o’ protectin’-like. Sometimes I 
wonder if it ain’t because we've still got some oc? 
the blood o’ them old ancestors of our’n who, 
long afore the fust hist’ry book was wrote, 
found thet their best chance to kill food critters 
in the winter was where the evergreen forests give 
shelter from the storms an’ cold. 

“It’s purty near like a church, in there—quiet, 
ye know, an’ solemn-like, an’ far-off from ev’ry- 
thin’. Away up yonder in the tops o’ the biggest 
trees they’s mebbe a deep, slow sigh o’ wind, but 
thet’s the only sound ’cept now an’ ag’in the soft-: 
est, siftin’est rustle of a hatfull o? dry snow 
slippin’ from a branch. The trunks is like straight 
pillars risin? from a clean white floor to a roof 
thet’s all worked over in browns an’ grays an’ a 
thousand shades ©’ green. 

“Evergreens in snow-time! I tell ye, neighbor, 
they ain’t nothin’ quite like ’em in this worlé— 
ner in the next, I calc’late!” 


~<a 
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half-timbered wing, the garage and service rooms. 
avhen planted here. 


A HOUSE 


OF M 


It is the home of Francis L. 
Lindeberg, architect 


ANF 


the main section, the master’s establishment ; the 
The Elms and Dogwoods were large trees 
Wurzburg, Bronxville, N. Y. H. T. 


TEAtTY 


seas it is seen from the highway flows gently with the contour of the site, stepping 
down as the hill des 
lean-to at the left contains the garden room; 


ends and turning on its service wing with the curve of the ground. The 


} 


RES 


Showing with What Delightful Success the Picturesque Tradition May 


‘SVEN before those graceful days in 
4 Italy Palladio treating 
symmetry with such tender loveliness, the 


when began 


ancestors of this house were mellow cot- 
There, 


behind the hedgerows of lanes and byways, 


tages on the English countryside. 
they grew up from the soil with as much an 
air of belonging as the Hawthorns pillowed 
against their walls. And with them e¢grew 
the picturesque tradition. 

They were far from being dependent 
arti fice They fell 
naturally, effortlessly, into all those affairs 


upon the of design. 


of composition and balance which come to 
Only 


protection, 


harass self-conscious houses. three 


things mattered: usefulness, 
omfort; and when these were provided by 
combining the materials of the site with th 
proud craftsmanship of the period, it was 
nevitable that charm in a rather fine degree 
should pervade the completed work. The 
harply pitched roofs to cleave the weather, 


the generous masonry, sturdy timbering, 


Be Used in a Modern Country House 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


the small, deep windows, the sprawling 
plan, were characteristic of certain neces- 
sities in the livelihood of these houses and 
of the men whose firesmoke curled from 
And ¢ 
though all these qualities are as noble and 
as Oak trees, they 
The heritage of these cottages has been 


the chimneys. curiously enough, 


naive have survived. 
handed down in an unbroken mood of vil- 
lage and meadow in spite of the fact that 
new ones from year to year have mingled 
more and more with classical companions. 

Of course, this mode of building can no 
longer be naive except under the most prim- 
itive circumstances. ‘The necessities out of 
which it grew are scarcely ever encountered 
today. We have to do a good deal of pre- 
tending. But that is why successful mod- 
ern examples are so rare, and silly attempts 
so prevalent in every suburban community. 
Only a minority of even the more gifted 
inclinations le in this 
work in this 


architects whose 


direction is able to now 


very conscious manner without exposing the 
most disturbing incongruities of taste. The 
style requires a designer who is at heart a 
real romanticist, yet a skillful realist in the 
choosing and handling of materials. It 
takes an artist to justify all the antiquarian- 
isms in, say, the tiling or timberwork of a 
house built in this day and age after so 
medieval a model. For it is one thing to 
apply the Palladian principles or adopt the 
a Christopher Wren, and a 


vastly different thing to carry out the pic- 


customs of 


turesque idea with an air of sincerity. The 
first, after all, is the essence of formality, 
and the other of informality 
precarious undertaking. 


-a far more 


All of which is a prelude to pointing 
out not only the delightful success of this 
particular house,—surely one of the finest 
examples in the country of the picturesque 
tradition—but to giving Mr. Lindeberg, 
its author, his due. Than this architect no 
one is more facile or more engaging in th 
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The main part of the 
garden lies on the lower 
level of the living room 
whose multiple case- 
ments open upon the 
herbaceous borders that 
surround the central 
paved area. This partic- 
ular facade is faced with 
weathered oak siding 


The paving, in large 
rectangular slabs, is in- 
terspersed with Pinks 
and Primulas. The same 
flooring, minus the liv- 
ing joints in the stone 
work, is carried into the 
garden room at the 
left. The gateway leads 
into the Rose garden 
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manner he has chosen. All his houses are 
distinguishable at a glance; not because of 
their style ( for it is any body’s style as much 
as the Colonial is anybody’s style), but be- 
cause of the peculiar, inescapable quality 
with which his work is imbued. The tone 
and texture of every surface, the treatment 
of every detail, is in itself honestly beauti- 
ful; and with all the farflung variety in 
the various parts of his architectural per- 
formance, the homogenity of the thing is 
as perfect as that of a fluttering Debussy 
nocturne. 

This house is a very special thing. It 
does what all great architecture does. It 
seems to glow. And yet in a sense it is not 
even architecture. It might have been laid 
up with exquisite care from the ground, 
and its builder might have stood back at 
thoughtful intervals from the scene to 
gauge his next advance. Something inside 
might have controlled its size and shape 
to an extent, but even these requirements 
might have been met by an enlargement 
here, a small addition there. Or a wave of 
the wand, when the general mass was in 
danger, might have made certain require- 
ments seem less necessary. Some architects, 
it is said, have the power to eliminate the 
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nost emphatic ideas of their clients for the 
ultimate favor of the work involved. At 
any rate, this house gives the impression that 
it was done this way. By hand, so to speak, 
tenderly. 

As a matter of fact, it was planned on 
paper. Yet nothing about it is reminiscent 
of the drawing board. Only the personal 
solicitude of its architect on the spot could 
have persuaded rubble masonry to be 30 
eautiful or pan tile roofs to cover the house 
like carpets of coral. In matters of line 
ind measurement blueprints may have their 

ilue, but how can they describe with what 
rregularity to let red bricks into stonework 
nd gain a certain subtle weave? This is 
matter for a mason of parts, and the 
walls disclose the handiwork of such a 
person. The stone (dug from the site) 
1as been cut fairly small and to a general 
niformity of size and shape. The plaster 
ints are wide and pink, so that the stone 
alls are a symphony in delicate rouge. 
‘his color scheme continues over all the 
‘terior surface of the house, except on 
rtain sections where weathered oak sid- 
¢ interposes relieving areas of brown. 
In a case of this kind, where both client 
d architect have in common the feeling of 


One of the most de- 
lightful features of the 
middle terrace is the 
gnarled Apple tree that 
was transplanted to its 
present position to give 
to the garden the same 
air of age which the 
architect so  happil, 
worked into the house 


This vista through the 
garden shows the rise 
it accomplishes in the 
course of its length 
from one end of the 
house to the other. The 
garden’s walls are built 
of the rubble masonry 
of the house, with 
a coping of bricks 
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/ éa f the beauty of 
i masonry, though at fails 
/ C the deli ale pu k 7 
pr ed by the plaste r joint- 
oft ral color 
of the old tilt 


the craftsman and a longing for the 
mellowness obtainable only by the 
most careful choice of methods and 
materials, there are apt to be few 
concessions to economy. Roof tiles 
will come, as these tiles did, from 
England, where they will have 
lain for a century or so gathering 
a most unpatented effect in that 
insinuating weather. Lintels of 
old oak and sturdy stone will ac- 
tually carry the spans of broad 
window openings and will not 
merely pretend to be doing the task 
of a hidden length of steel or re- 
inforced concrete. Ornamental 
plaster work will be done with the 
delicacy it deserves, and not with 
the crude compromise of a one-day 
iob in Hollywood. In other words, 
this house is something to be ex- 
amined for the thrill contained in 
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by 


The house ts pillowed wit/ 
Dogwood and Box and shaded 
by towering Elms, all of 
avhich were set in place after 
the house was built. Chim- 
neys are topped with a crisp 
coping of pantiles 


every part. And it must stand 
(and this it will undoubtedly do 
for many years) as an enviable 
example of what its particular 
style 1S capable of at its very best. 

The photographs give some idea 
of the setting: a thing as carefully 
and thoughtfully devised as the 
treatment of the house itself. Dog- 
woods, Boxwood and Lilacs, mature 
and hearty specimens, have been set 
snugly against the walls where they 
will best overcome the sharpness of 
the angles and bring the house into 
a soft association with its surround- 


ing lawn. On the western side 
there is a garden which is as nearly 


a part of the house as it is possibl« 
for a garden to be. The whol 
texture of the garden corresponds 
with that of the house and each is 2 
perfect complement to the other. 
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| A STUDY IN STONEWORK AND TILES 





Ti 
| The slope of the main roof descends to cover the en- 
én rance porch which rests within the deep embrasure of 
. massive masonry piers and Boxwood. The span of the 
r wide openings is bridged with chamfered beams of 


weéarthere d oak 
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THE SCENTS OF DOMESTICITY 


Memories of Old Household Perfumes That 
Tin g led the Nostrils of “the Past 


I walked into the front door of a 
there 
as to transport me thousands of miles away. A 
From Arabia. From Ceylon. From the 
islands in the Indian Ocean and the islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
Ginger and cinnamon, mace and citron, orange peel and nutmeg 


NE day last autumn, as 
Long Island farmhouse, assailed my nostrils such a 
Savory odor 


symphony of spices. 


all compounded into a domestic perfume of unbelievable 


sweetness. As I went deeper into the house, the savor gained 
strength. I trailed it through living room, dining room and pantry 
into the kitchen. And there, on the altar of gastronomy—the 
a cook was tending the incense of his caleaee devotion. 
He was making Chili Sauce. 


In this house, 


stove 
which has an ancient and interesting lineage, life 
is lived much as it was generations ago. It is self-contained. The 
truck garden, the berry patch and the orchard provide most of 
the food the owners need the year around. The domestic arts are 
Bread is actually baked at home. And, if you wish it, 
the housewife can mount the loom and weave you homespun for 


pre served, 
your clothes. Down in the cellar are cupboards loaded with ail 
manner of preserves and good things to eat through the long 
winter months. 

about such a house and about such 
people. You feel that their eyes have Lord 
The smell of the 
A dozen other sweet 
You felt that the tradi- 
tion of the housewifely arts had been carried on there for a long 
time. 


You feel an air of security 
waited upon the 
and He has given them their meat in due season. 
Chili Sauce was only one indication of it. 
domestic odors assured you of its stability. 


OCTORS and physiologists and men who dabble in such 
things state that we cannot remember odors. We remember 
only the associations these odors bring back from past experiences. 
The odor of newly-baked bread, for example, we cannot re- 
but we can recall (and pity the man who can’t) a 
a sister taking the loaves from the oven and turning 
them out on a board on the kitchen table to cool. 


an incense worthy of men and gods. 


member; 
mother or 
Bacon frying is 
‘To some it means a camp in 
awakening household. Coffee is 
wishywashy stuff of restaurants but the lusty, 
full-flavored coffee of home that made your eyes blink when you 
drank it. 

‘There are some (and absurd people they are) who object to the 
smell of onions cooking # 


the north woods, to others the 


another—not the 


But onions have a piquant perfume all 
their own, They seem like prophecies of good things to come, 
In fact that whole gamut of pre-dinner odors i is one W hich modern 
Once on a time sweet 
whetting the appetite. 
systems in use, We Come upon our meals 


inventions are fast stealing from the home. 
savors were wafted up through the house, 
Today, with ventilating 


abruptly. A door is flung open and dinner is sprung on us with- 


out warning. No wonder we have to drink cocktails to create an 
appetite. 

Except in large houses or where there are large families, many 
domestic smells that enriched the past are completely sheent. 
There was the storeroom, for example, where food stuffs were 
kept in quantity—barrels of flour, coffee, tea, packages of raisins 
and boxes of spices. ‘That room had a grocery store smell, and 


blessed is the memory of the men and women who made it. 


HERE was also the penetrating odor of the room up under 
the eaves where clothes were kept—the cedar chest or cedar 
closet. 


Some households had a camphor room. Now camphor is a 


distinct domestic perfume. Modern substitutes are poor imitations. 
And whereas camphor kept its fragrance until the end, disinte- 
grating camphor balls today remind one as they fade of cabbages 
and drains. A piece of camphor in a drawer, laid away among fine 
dress goods, will make the most jaded domestic nostril tingle with 
delight, for there is not alone the odor of the camphor itself, but 
the odor of the materials as well. Small children, when they fall 
asleep on their grandmother’s bosom, know this odor of stiff satin 
and old lace that have been laid away in drawers full of dried 
lavender. 

Some years ago Professor Saintsbury, an eminent English au- 
thority, wrote a quaint little volume called “Notes on a Cellar 
Book.” It contained the record of all the wines he had owned and 
many he had drunk. To the arid Prohibitionist the book would 
be anathema; so would the memories some of us have of old wine 
rooms. ‘The room may have been in the cellar or in the attic, but 
wherever located, it had a musty, dusty air. Demijohns and syphons 
and casks and coal and bottles in racks ranged round the wall. 
The air was rich with the perfume of Port and Sherry, Madeira 
and Malmsey. Civilizations older and saner than ours have found 
it the better part of wisdom still to keep around the household 
these sweet fragrances of wine. 

OT all domestic scents are gastronomic. There was an old 

smell that will remain with me to the last day; a library 
whose windows looked out on a quiet country town main street. 
It was lined with bookcases, and by the window stood a big flat top 
desk. The ancient gentleman who sat at that desk wore a stock 
and swallow-tail coat long after they had become a memory to 
most old gentlemen. He read Robert Burns aloud when he wasn’t 
expounding law. He also smoked what were called “grand father’s 
stinking stogies.”” Deep leather chairs were in that library, and in 
one corner a tall clock that ticked as though a little weary. Men- 
tion libraries, and the association brings up that old gentleman, 
those chairs, those leather-bound books, that clock, and above all, 
an incense compounded of stogies and old calf-skin. And the 
association sanctifies the odors. 
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A FOCAL POINT FOR THE GARDEN 


Besides giving to the garden a central point of interest, 
the pool itself makes a charming picture in which one 
can see, enframed by its stone sides, the reflected loveli- 
ness of the garden. The estate of Windsor White at 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio. Ellen Shipman, landscape architect 
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The decoration which appea 
Pea 0 ee.” 71 ne birds 


THE COLLECTOR 


and floral work are done in 
chintz-pattern ground 


CONSIDERS 


rs on this early earthenware dessert service is known as the “Spode 
splendid enamel colors on an orange, 


SPODE 


In the World of Ceramics Spode in Its Varted Forms. 


HEN on April 9th, 1749, Thomas 


Fenton, 


Whieldon, the 
made the entry of 


potter of 


“Hired Siah Spode to give him from this 


time to Martelmas next 2s. 3d. or 2s. 6d. if 
he deserves it,” he added to 
the ranks of the potters an 
artist work was to 


have a 


whose 
far-reaching effect 
upon the porcelain industry 
of England. Apparently Siah 
Spode deserved the extra 
three pence per week, for 
an entry of the following 
year informs us that he was 
earning 2s. 9d. weekly, 
while four years later this 
had increased to 7s. 6d. 
‘Twenty after his 
entering the serviceof Whiel- 


years 


(Above) Repro- 
du lion oT L / é 
popular hunting 


decorations are be- 
g made today of 
toneware from 
é original Spode 


nee 
moulds 


his new apprentice, 


Stands as the Sevres of England 
Fen) 


EDWARD WENHAM 


don, Spode established himself in business 
at the 


works formerly occupied by Banks 
and Turner, where he soon commenced te 


produce ware which was in every way su- 


perior to much that had previously been 








made in Staffordshire. In 1784 he intro- 


duced the celebrated printed willow pattern, 


which is sought for with so much zeal by 
collectors and which, while frequently re- 
produced, has never displayed in the copies 
the charm of the original 
pieces made by the old pot- 
ters. The early Spode fac- 
tory also made ware decorated 
with black printed designs, 
while many of the black 
jasper pieces, which were the 
work of Josiah Spode short] 
1797, 
represent some of the finest 
examples of this rare if not 
altogether attractive form of 


before his death in 


ceramics. 
That beautiful paste which 
1S SO characteristic of much 


In this “Peplow” 
dé sign the Orient 
of the Chinese 
center mingles de- 
lightfully with the 
Occident of the 
English floral 
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of the Spode porcelain first appeared about 
1800, when bone and felspar were used in 
the manufacture, and resulted in greatly in- 
creasing the transparency. The pieces of 
this period are distinguished by the pro- 
fusion of gold used with the floral designs 
as a decorative motif, while the burnished 
gold patterns which are slightly raised were 
the work of Henry Daniel, an artist em- 
ployed at the Spode works early in the 19th 
Century. 
porcelain embodies such distinctive char- 


Probably no other decorative 


acteristics as that which was produced at 
this factory during the time, for, due to the 
costliness of the material used to attain 
these effects, many factories would ob- 
viously be precluded from copying Spode’s 
designs for their own use. 

Considerable quantities of Spode china 
found their way to France, where it eventu- 
ally superseded the faience which was in- 


(Middle) This dish oie from a 


i 
service made for William Copeland, 
Lord Mayor of London, who acquired 


the Sp ode works wm 1833 
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(Left) T hese pie és are part of 
an early Spode dessert service 
aith a green border and fruit 
in natural colors. Each piece is 
marked “Spode Felspar Porce- 
lain? in a wreath of Sham- 
rocks, Thistles and Roses 


(Right) One of Spode's earliest 
services is the “Landscape” pat- 
tern, made toward the end of 
the 17th Century, and indicat- 
ing how strongly Spode reacted 
to the contemporary Chinese in- 


fluence in England 


those shown directly 
opposite show the shapes of the “Spode 
Peacock” design in an old dessert service 





digenous to that country, and it is doubtless 
due to this that many pieces have been pur- 
chased in the smaller towns of France, 
which, while sold as native productions, 
are actually of Spode origin. ‘This opaque 
porcelain was first made in 1805 and was 
sold at that time as ironstone china, being 
in the form of domestic ware rather than 
decorative vases. 

Among the interesting works of the 
second Josiah Spode, who succeeded his 
father, were four corner stones which he 
made for the parish church at Stoke. Each 
of these was composed of different products 
of his pottery, one being a fine porcelain 
slab upon which appears a bas relief of the 
old church and its surroundings. This form 
of perpetuation of the art of this famous 
pottery is probably unique both in the history 
of ceramics and in that of architecture. 

(Continued on page 114+) 


(Left) Among the earliest made at the 

Spode factory is this bamboo design, 

It dates from about 1790-1800 and the 
hack bears the mark “Spode” 
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THE NEW ERA OF GAS 


The Modern Trend Is Lifting This Familiar Commodity to New and 


HERE are some people today who, 
when they think of gas, have in mind 
only the old-fashioned gas jet in a hall 
room, or the old-time gas range which re- 


placed the more dignified coal range for use 
in acheap flat. 

But a new era has come to the gas situa- 
tion. ‘Today the gas commodity belongs to 
field that is 
importance. 

familiar to 
us, probably the gas range comes first. 
What used to be an ugly looking 
today a object of 
making the kitchen a lovely place and ren- 


the aristocracy and embraces a 
tremendous in extent and 

Of all the things that are 
affair is 
craceful convenience, 
dering cooking simpler, more sure and more 
swift. The gas range comes in every style 
that ranges are heir to: open tops, closed 
black, grained like wood, and 


even with painted panels! 


tops, white, 
Thus the ranve 
will fit in anywhere from studio to pro- 
fessional kitchen. 
or oil divisions and with insulation as well; 


It can be had with coal 


it can cook on retained heat or not, just as 
you will. It is made for natural gas, man- 
ufactured bottled gas and vapor gas. 
We have seen some which cook by the use 
of both gas and electricity. 

The oven regulators have brought the 
a standard of efficiency un- 
Further- 


regulators 


fas range to 
dreamed of a decade or so ago. 
more, top burner temperature 
being developed. This is of value be- 
cause most of the cooking is done on the 
top of the range 


with the 


and will be taken care of 
efficacy as has been the 
vampered oven’s good fortune. 

| I 


same 


GAS BROILERS 


much 
thought to the broilers, of which there are 
newer types on the market which make 
broiling swifter, more penetrative and bet- 
ter. For a long time the broiler has just 
existed—and that’s all—because the oven 
has received so much attention. Now its 
faults are rapidly being overcome by the 
manufacturers. 


The manufacturers are giving 


Some of the broiler par- 
titions have the burners top and bottom, 
and some have an entirely new type of 
burner. ‘This goes to show that there is 
nothing static in the range problem. 
There are also on the marketsafety light- 
ers attachable to a range, obviating matches, 
so that should the burner blow out on ac- 
count of a sudden draught, it will immedi- 
ately and automatically relight. This is 
valuable, too, because children cannot en- 


Unexpected Heights of Usefulness 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


danger the house if they tamper with the 
burners when Mother or Cook is not aware 
of their pranks. Some of these lighters 
work simply by turning on the gas cock 
with no extra handling of anything. The 
pilot, too, is protected and cannot fail to 
Of course, 
the ranges with automatic lighters are well 
known and, although they may hurt the 
match trade, are nevertheless a real con- 
venience to the housewife. 


work with these newer devices. 





S COOKERY GODDESS 


In an Italian kitchen was found this 

goddess of gastronomy, set upon a shelf 

and surrounded by an aureole of star- 
shaped cookie tins 

The manifold, or the bar outside the 
top of the range wherein the gas cocks are 
situated, is about to disappear on one range, 
making the installation more ship-shape in 
appearance and resulting in one less thing 
to clear and care for. 

Manufacturers of ranges, because of the 
tremendous vogue of their products, are 
always trying either to improve or revolu- 
tionize them in order to make them not only 
simpler to use, but easier to care for. Then, 
too, inventors continuously try to make cer- 
tain parts of a range better and their patents 
manufacturers. 


are used bv wide-awake 


We have in mind a new oven shelf which, 
although we have not used it yet, seems to 
be a good idea. These shelves can be put 
into any oven. If you have an old range, 
they will make the oven work simpler wal 
basting and the changing of dishes from 
shelf to shelf more easy. 

Another thing that is being done in the 
case of one range is to add a he: ating device 
by which air is warmed and heats the room. 

No effort is being spared by the makers 
to make perfect ranges, and none by the 


gas companies themselves in making thor- 


ough tests of ranges and all gas products 
Tests, of course, 
a happy economy in the 
use of gas plus other fundamental qualifi- 
cations. ‘The appliance representing an ex- 
travagant use of a faithless 
product, and so the makers are interested in 
saving your gas bills so that you will like 
a lot of it—but legitimately. 
A very important laboratory has been es- 
tablished by the gas industry and an appli- 
which this “third 
is a safe and sane buy. The products 
passed by the laboratory are marked by a 
blue starred label. Watch for it when 
purchasing. 


before they vo on sale. 
must eventuate in 


gas would be 
gas and use 


ance passes degree’ 


LEAK-PROOF TUBING 
Before we go further, let us remind you 
that if you are a user of gas tubing you 
should look up the subject of the newer 
flexible metallic or metal tubing which in- 
sures you against leaks and re-purchase. 
Much has been done along this line, to 
make tubing fool-proof and durable. If 
you use gas irons or small gas stoves, you 
probably have hoped for a tubing that is 
strong and flexible as well. 

Gas has invaded some very important 
fields. For example, incineration. The gas- 
fired incinerators on the market today are 
valuable for the old house and the new; 
they are economical and simple to use. 
Cutting down the fire hazard, checking the 
advent of vermin and insects and conserv- 
ing health are some of the main things 
the incinerator does by ridding the house 
of all sorts of trouble making refuse, at 
once and definitely. 

That washing machines and hot water 
heaters are fueled by gas is too old a story 
here to dilate much upon it. But there is 
little excuse for a hot water problem any- 
where when you can have gas simply and 


(Continued on page 140) 
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A novel and de- 
lightful floor cover- 
ing for a Colonial 
interior in need of 
the note of color is 
this plaid carpeting 
in soft tones of pink, 
yellow and 
Courtesy of 
R. H. Macy 


green, 
white. 


TRENDS 


IN RUGS 
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AN@? GAR? ETS 


The New Floor Coverings Reveal an Arresting 


HE desire for colorful inte- 
riors, together with a renewed appre- 


more 


ciation of figured surfaces, is having its 
Modern 
rugs are now available in every type of de- 
sign, from the rather daring modernist 
motif to the restrained and delicate decora- 


effect on the new floor coverings. 


tion characteristic of Chinese patterns. 

[In plain carpeting such safe and sane 

ides as the tan and beige effects, the grays, 

d the ubiquitous taupe tones, are being 
replaced by colors that repeat and accent 
some desired note in the decorative scheme. 
Carpets and rugs in eggplant color, in 
prune, blue-green, powder-blue or tawny 
d, in addition to being every bit as prac- 


Use of Both Color and Design 


MARGARET McELROY 


tical, are vastly more engaging from the 
color standpoint than the pallid taupes and 
tans which are characteristic of so many of 
our American interiors. 

In certain types of interiors nothing is 
so satisfactory as a figured rug. A small 
book room, for instance, in which the back- 
ground is dark paneling, or a large hall 
lacking definite pattern elsewhere, needs 
the wealth of design and the varied color 
values that only a figured rug can supply. 
And if one approaches the problem from 
the practical standpoint, the floor covering 
broken up by an all-over pattern is the most 
satisfactory solution for the dining room, as 
this type of rug best resists spots and the hard 





wear caused by constantly moved furniture. 

The present day reproductions of ancient 
Oriental rugs go far towards solving the 
problem of a dignified and at the same time 
comparatively inexpensive floor covering. 
Sketched on page 74 is a faithful copy of 
an ancient Persian design, a rug with much 
the luxurious texture and arresting color 
values of its 16th Century prototype. This 
rug, together with a number of other 
authentic Oriental patterns, comes in six 
sizes and a variety of adaptable color com- 
binations. 

If a less vigorous effect is desired, there 
are Chinese patterns with plain centers and 
scattered flowery motifs around the border 
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in a number of engaging color effects. 
This type of rug because of the openness 
and de licacy of the design lends itself ad- 
mirably to the fine lines of 18th Century 
furniture, to the figured chintzes and deli- 
cate flowered silks characteristic of that era. 
In striking contrast to the set figures of 

the Persian patterns, the trailing flowers 
nd dragons of Chinese decoration, are the 

modern French designs in- 
spired by last year’s Exposi- 
tion des Arts Decoratifs in 


p 


Paris. While many of 
these patterns show a tend- 

y towards angles and 

ometric effects, nota few 
re content with the more 

ible flower and_ leaf 
motifs. “The flowers se- 
lected are usually large, im- 
Ing blooms, the modest 
let having no place in 


S¢ modernist oardens. 


d to further accentuate 
fect, the designs are 
loped in striking color 

mbinations, such arrest- 
tones as purple, jade, 

e and magenta being 
A floor 


iz of this type is 


vored hues. 


. non page 74—a mod- 


f 


Harting 


ae 
is often advisable to use a small figured 
This treatment is showin 


When a plain tone rug covers the floor 


rug for accent. 


above. Bertha Schaefer, decorator 


A rug patterned in delicate Chinese motifs 
makes an excellent floor covering for ait 
18th Century room. The rug below is 
taupe figured insoft colors. W.3J. Sloane 





ern hand tufted rug designed by Paul 


Poiret. This has a deep purple ground and 


flowers and leaves in magenta, yellow and 
light and dark green. With a more con- 


servative ground such as taupe or tan, this 


rug would be effective in a sun room or a 


Spanish interior in need of the enlivening 


note of color. 


While modern rugs of this type are per- 





missible in Spanish inte- 
riors because of their \ igor- 
ous patterns and colors, a 
floor covering of authentic 
Spanish design is naturally 
more conducive to a har- 
monious decorative scheme. 
The popularity of Spanish 
interiors has created a de- 
mand for Alpujarra rugs, 
those joyous products ot 
Spanish-Arabian art. “To 
meet this demand there is 
now available a wide range 
of reproductions of these 
decorative rugs of old 
Spain, copies that compare 
favorably with the originals. 

This type of rug is made 
of loops of wool, giving 
much the effect of our own 
hooked rugs. The designs 
(Continued on page 158) 
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{hove is the lovely entrance door of 
Westover on the James River and below 
page “London 


Art of Building” from which the de- 


it the from Salmon’s 


sign for it came 


The real Colonial architects were books 

such as Swan’s “Collection of Designs” 

and the patterns for builders drawn and 

published by Halfpenny, Pain, Batty 
Langley and others 


Ville 


OUR COLONIAL 
CHRISTOPHER 
WRENS 


TE de tcddddddddddddddstda 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


OLONIAL architects almost invari- 

ably wore calfskin and came in boxes 
from London: octavos in the steerage, 
quartos and folios in the cabins. 

You may be sure every ship that billowed 
into harbor, from Salem to Savannah, 
brought its burden of 4 braham Swans and 
William Half pennys (to mention only two 
of a great company); all stoutly bound 
against the wear and tear of workmen’s 


dcdcdc 


hands and weather, and all ready to lie 
back upon a bench or scaffolding and guide 
the progress of a wall or doorway, a mantel, 
rail or fine entablature. 
fact that in the hands of the master-build- 
ers of the early 18th Century Colonies 
these volumes gave up certain secrets of de- 


And it is a curious 


sign which ever since have managed mys- 
teriously to elude many actual architects. 
At any rate, you now see the Brice house 
at the turn of an Annapolis street, or look 
at Westover, pink-cheeked above the 
James, or watch the portico of Whitehall 
rise stately as a queen from its emerald pil- 
low on the Chesapeake, and you wonder in 
what measure those books were the inspira- 
tion for all this unpretentious loveliness and 
(Continued on page 112) 


A 
COLLECTION 
OF 
DESIGN S§& 


ARCHITECTURE, 


CONTAINING 


New Prawns and Etevations of Housgs, 
FOR GENERAL USE 
with 
‘A great Variety of Sections of ROOMS; from a 
common Room,*to the moft grand and magnificent. 
THEIR 
DECORATIONS, viz. Bases, Sunsases, Anchiraaves, Freezes, 


and Cornices, properly inriched with Foliages, Frets and Flowers, 
in a New and Grand Tafte. 


WITH 

Maroins and Moutpmas for the Panextino. All large enough for Practice, 
To which "are added, 

Curious DESIGNS of Srone and Timper Baipces, 


Extending from Twenty Feet to Two Hundred and Twenty, in One Arch. 
Likewife fome SCREENS ad PAVILIONS. 





IN TWO VOLUMES, . 
Lach containing Sixty PLATES, curiouly engraved on Copper. 


By ABRAHAM SWAN, Aecuirectr. 
VOL IL 
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IN THE TRADITION OF PENNSYLVANIA 


In her ledge-rock built farmhouses Pennsylvania has a 
distinctive type deserving of perpetuation. The residence 
of Caleb J. Milne at Germantown, Pa., shown above and 
on the two following pages, is a worthy descendant of 
its architectural ancestors. Carl A. Ziegler, architect 
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This residence illustrates the fact that it is possible to build 

in the manner of our forefathers and yet retain the luxur- 

ies required by pre sé nt-day life. The house ts seen as abox 

when looking down the garden walk towards a glass en- 

losed breakfast room. The service wing and porch are 
located at the right 
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Looking at the 
cottage through 
a maze of plant- 
mgs, its classi 
lines and tts 
ri Le an U hrite We 

make it a foil 
for the garden’: 
beauty. Elleii 
Shipman, lan.t- 


scape archite 
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Tebbs & Knell 


A CLASSIC GUEST COTTAGE 


IN A GARDEN SETTING 


Irchitectural elements 


From the guest house 
h as a latticed gate 


por | one enters a 
central hall off which 
are three bedrooms, 
each with private bath 
The house is SO dé - 
signed that each room 









ad trellises give ac- 
nt to various points CHAMBER 
the garden. Stone 
bs and gars define 

rners and border Ay 
baths. The colonnaded 

rtico of the guest | | 


se 1s a feature in the \y 


wden’s display 


IS x20 


Cuamper 
has exposure on three 
sides. The two end 


} rooms may be entered 
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Being built on the slope of a hill, the servants? rooms, 

garage and laundry are placed down stairs and the rest 

of the house on one floor—wide shadowed porches, and 

chambers, dining room and kitchen placed around a 

centrally-located living room. The house is equipped 
for electricity and radio 
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The exterior mosaic work 

le walls are concrete consists mainly of the 
rubbed doz No plas- Peacock design at the wall 
ering was used. Th fountain below the front 
windows are casements terrace, and the decora- 
filled with leaded glas tion of the columns 


{4/1 floors are tiled. Out- 


lileé ligh 


and cornices. All this 1s 
done in colored iridescent 
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ders have been let into 
against the tropical night 


the walls of the rooms 
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The cupboard wall in the dining room is shown 
above. Large closets take up the space on either 
ide of the cupboard. The flooring is of small 
hexagonal tiles, Outlets for the attachment of 
lighting fixtures may be seen 
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COMPLETED HOUSE 







These pages represent the last installment of a 

series showing in detail the construction of a 

house designed by Frank J. Forster, architect. 

Photographs of the house after completion will 
be shown in an early issue 











Healy 


fhove) The inner 
urface of all exte- 
rior walls is treated 
with a damp-proof- 
ing paint before 
plaster is ap plied. 
(Right) The living 
room after plaster- 






(Above) An interior 
wall with lath in 
place ready for plas- 
tering. Two coats 
of plastering will be 
applied to lath on 
each side of the wall. 
Baseboards will be 
nailed to the studs, 
and the finish floor- 
mg may then be laid 








ing has been com- 
pleted.Wallsareleft 
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The exterior of the house, 
with the exception of the 
roof, is whitewashed. 
This whitewash is late) 
rubbed off all wood sur- 


faces, leaving traces of it 
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in’ cracks and graining 
thereby giving to the 
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antique texture 
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(Below) A wall con- 
structed of brickand hal f - 
timber showing the maz- 
ver in which brick ts laid 
up between the timbers. 
Clinker brick fitted to- 
gether im an irregular 
fashion is used. The mor- 
tar joints are left unraked 


(Below) A close-up View 
of the roof showing the 
rough shingles and ir- 
regular lines produced. 
The shingles are of rough 
tile and in color rang 
through various shades 
of reds and browns, The, 
vary in size and thickness 
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The texture obtained by the 
roof may be seen from this 
picture which was taken 
from a distance. This roof 
treatment was used to simu- 
late the effect obtained from 
many years of weathering 
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A STUCCO AND 
Of the Enelish Ollage type, this house One “ine of the house ts o upied by a 
is of cinder-concrete block construction two story living room and a sun porch 
overed with stucco surfacing. The roof The first floor also contains a dimming 
. “4 } - © ‘ rym. ‘ y ‘ F - . 7 
is of rough slates laid in an irregular HALF-TIMBER HOUSE room, kitchen, and a maid's room and 
: ‘ 4 4 i 4 - € : Kaya s ' 
manner, I /leé i ape Of the ground on hath, The sé ond jioor Has three bét- 
one side of the house allows the garage rooms and two baths. Julius Gregory 
to be in the basement was the architect 
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The main entrance leads into a stair 
ountry houses, this house designed by 


hall, at the left of which ts a laree 
fulius Gregory is noteworthy because O F T H E ; N ( ‘ I | S H - YP E living room. Opposite the entrance 
of the restraint exercised in the execu- o Ses FRsin loorway is a small library. The 
tion of details. It retains the English second floor has four bedrooms, two 


itmosphere without using elaborate baths and a sleeping porch. Ample 
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On the @staté o f Nelson Doubleday at Ovster 
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A LITTLE 
PORTFOLIO OF GOOD 


INTERIORS 


The three pages of the Little Port- 
folio this month are devoted to rooms 
at Beckby Park, Oxford, an English 
manor house with a long and inter- 
esting lineage, now the residence of 
Mr. Percy Feilding. Judicious resto- 
ration has preserved the atmosphere 
of the ancient house, although its 
furnishing is a mixture of the types 
of many eras. On this page are two 
views of the hall 
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(Opposite) The old hall is com- 
fortably furnished as a morning 
room. Tapestries and paintings 
enliven the walls and a rich 
oriental rug gives color to the 
floor. In the old times this end 
of the hall was known as the dais 
side and contained the high table 
at which the lord sat 


Opposite) What was once a 
hen has now been traits- 
ormed into a dining room, The 
wernous fireplace was large 
tough to hold a whole beast 
id the innumerable pots for the 
oking. It now forms a dignified 
wkeround for the table and 
its accompanying chairs 
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(Above) The withdrawing room, 
to which the ladies withdrew 
after dinner, has become a living 
room. This is off the large hail. 
The original oak paneling is 
still in place. No effort has been 
made to furnish the room in the 
original period. Its mixture of 
styles affords comfort 


(Left) At one period the panel- 
meg was evidently painted. The 
upper part has been scraped and 
cleaned and the lower Le ft asa 
dado. A deep valance of old 
red damask gives the top of the 
walls an unusual finish and 
blends in with the rich color of 
the time-aged oak 
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LIGHTING 


FIXTURES OF 


House & Garden 


SPAIN 


In These Period Styles Is Found an Interesting Interpretation of 


PAIN is a country that tempts us to 
go back and ever back into her past, 
for so many of her customs remain un- 
changed that we can readily visualize 
Lighting the old 
Spanish house was as simple a matter as 


her earlier periods, 


it is today. ‘Torch holders, candlesticks 
for floor or table, hand lamps, hanging 
lamps, hanging rings—coronas for can- 
dles—and lanterns were all that early 
Spain required. These were usually of 
iron and made with that splendid mas- 
tery so typical of Spanish ironwork for 
hundreds of years. ‘The more pretentious 
houses had large brass lamps hung on 
chains, and crowns of light in the form 
of a ring or hoop to hold a number of 
candles. But few houses had all these. 
The table candlestick, the hand lamp, 
and the lantern were generally suffi- 
cient as they are today throughout Spain. 

It is difficult to trace just how far 
back into antiquity goes the humble 
palmatoria, a small candlestick to carry 
in the palm of the hand, as the name 
naively informs us, and the still more 
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Foreign Precedent in Design and Execution 
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MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


The Spanish sanctuary lamp like this 


18th Century example is usually larger 

than the Italian, measuring from 18 to 

24 inches while Italian lamps of the 

type are from 12 to 16 inches. Courtesy 
P. W,. French & Co. 


At the left is an 18th Century wrought 

iron candelabro with finials and knobs 

The flower-like bobéche, de- 

signed to catch the drippings, is a later 

addition. Shown by courtesy of P. W. 
French & Co. 


of brass. 


A 16th Century version of an earlier 

Gothic type of wrought iron candelabro 

with vase incorporated in the 

standard, and the crown indented on the 

lower edge only. Courtesy the Hispanic 
Society of America 


forms 





humble candil. Today many a Spanish 
student learns his English hopefully by 
the light from his palmatoria—the in- 
variable student’s light; and the affairs 
of many a household are successfully 
conducted in toto by the light of a small 
oil candil. 

The word itself provokes memories. 
A certain street in Seville is called calle 
del Candilejo from “the old woman of 
the candil,” who long years ago heard 
a scuffing and came peering out the 
window with faint 
rays lit on the murder of Peter the 
Cruel, that terrible king who prowled 
by night incognito. He met the fate he 
deserved, although the murderer was 


her candil whose 


recognized and punished because of the 
old woman’s candil. 

So much for the candil, a sort of pan 
usually of iron with a tall 
springing straight up in the air often 
turned back so as to hook here and there 
for convenience. It is sometimes en- 
lantern-like with a 


handle 


closed shade of 


pierced metal, iron for the stable but 


- 
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generally of brass when found in the 
house. 

Period styles in Spain are less fa- 
miliar than those of other countries, 
though they are distinct and impor- 
tant. Moorish or Saracenic design was 
in its glory during the middle of the 
8th Century with the Caliph at Cor- 
lova. ‘The Moors were in Spain until 
1610, about 900 years in all, and thor- 
oughly impressed the Spaniards with 
their Saracenic design, coloring, and 
workmanship. 

Romanesque art forms came into 
Spain from France during the period 


03 


—without ornament, sponsored by the 
architect Herrera, who built the Es- 
corial at Madrid in its severe Greco- 
Roman style, in the second half of the 
16th Century. E/ estilo Churrigue- 
resco—named after Churriguera, an 
architect of Salamanca,—with its riot 
of color, really the Barroco or Spanish 


‘Baroque, with its deep shadows and 


high lights, a style peculiarly expres- 
sive of the deep and sudden contrasts 
of Spain,—persisted in its 17th Cen- 
tury manner well into the 18th Cen- 
tury, when the main streams of the 
Rococo, the Neo-classic, the Direc- 











y lasting from the 11th to the 15th Cen- toire, and, in the 19th Century, that 
1 ; tury, and with this period begins the of the Empire trickled in, but never 
/ ra of Spain’s mighty conquest of iron, overwhelmingly. 
3. that stubborn metal which her smiths In any country an imported foreign 
le / compelled to take on the splendid style is interpreted in a national man- 
yf outstanding character of the Gothic ner; and it is just this interpretation, 
‘d work of France, about the middle of with its unexpected and individual va- 
1e ; the 13th Century; and later blended riants, that is most interesting in Spain’s 
nt with the Saracenic work of her lighting fixtures. Whether from the 
he Mudéjar (Christianized Moor) smiths northern Goths, from the Italians far- 
od n the 15th Century; and finally flow- ther east, from the Moors during their 
he ered into the Gético-florido (flowers occupancy, or finally from France as 
‘as or flamboyant Gothic) which reached Conventionalized Lilies terminate the cross she assumed the réle of fashion dic- 
he well into the Renaissance period. —— below the flat ring in this 13th tator, each of Spain’s period styles is 
posi ee sentury corona de luz of wrought iron from ae . . ; 

Then came the Renacimiento—the Barcelona, Courtesy Arxio “Mas.” Barcelona distinctly Spanish. In a sense they are 
an Renaissance itself, but slowly: the provincial. Even in the Renaissance 
ile early Renaissance—estilo pla- during her world-wide suprem- 
en teresco, characteristic of the fine acy, Spain never achieved a 
re work of the platero—the silver- great metropolis like Rome or 
n= smith, first half of the 16th Paris or London, and was will- 
of | Century; estilo desornamentado (Continued on page 152) 
yut 

t 
| 
N 
The primitive types of candelabros in 
- the Catalan style of wrought iron from 
Barcelona in the 11th Century made 
m7 ample provision for candle drippings. 
rival Courtesy <Arxiv “Mas,” Barcelona 
A majestic 16th Century paschal cane 
delabro 8 feet in height, from a Spanish 
cathedral; of cast iron, polychromed 
and gilded repousse in Renaissance orna- 
ment. Note the scrolling above the base 
3 From the 16th Century comes this pas- 
; chal candelabro of carved walnut poly- 
i chromed and gilded. The crown was 
not born with the candlestick but it 
is doubtless an 18th Century addition 
: 
; 
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OOM OMALLOSL 


The Normandy guest room shows an interest- 


ing way of placing beds head to head in au 
alcove. The walls here are primrose yellow 
plaster and the woodwork pale 
and white toile de Jouy is used for 


curtains and bedspreads 


green. <A 
brou 
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The simple Louis XV paneling in the dining 
room is painted a pale leaf green with straw 
colored moldings. 
edged with brown fringe to repeat 
the brown of the walnut furniture. Decoratioi:s 


by Nancy McClelland, Inc. 


The curtains are yellow 


yioire 
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The French interiors shown 
on these pages are in the 
residence of Bennet Bronson 

X ‘ Tf . | ‘ . Ret. : ’ 

A k REN ( ) H H O l S 1, at Litchfield, Conn. Richard 
H. Dana was the architect 

of this house and Nancy 


McClelland, the decorator 
7 ) 
IN 


Below is a view of the wide 

entrance hall with its fine 

“ a " ae old doorway and interesting 
CO N N Kt C J | | ( A U | assortment of simple Direc- 
toire furniture. The slate 

floor runs through the house 


and out onto the terrace 
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A delightful use of color distinguishes the living 
room. Against walls painted robin’s egg blue hang 
curtains of Louis XV chintz in rose, blue, yellow 
and violet. The sofa is in rose red silk and the 
: y y / Normandy chairs have yellow checked cushions 
H 
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CONSIDER THE GARDEN 


Thoughtful Planning and Wise 


Combination of Tree, 


HEN the 


growing 


area we can devote to fruit 
is limited to half an 
and we want to plant as large a variety of 
kinds as possible, careful planning becomes 
the order of the We are 
divide the four or 


acre 


day. 
into groups 
and apportion the space so that ultimately 
each group shall have its allotted section 
even though, while the orchard is develop- 
ing, the groups of smaller plants, except 


wise if we 


fruits five 


Grapes and Dewberries, may be set between 
the trees. 

We cannot expect to have either as many 
trees, as adequate a supply of tree fruits, 
or as complete an 
utilize 


assortment as if we could 


more space. Yet by planting only 
a little more than half the available space, 
leaving the balance blank temporarily or 
planted to vegetables, 


five 


we can have thirty- 
including three Sweet and three 
Sour Cherries, six Apple, six Pear, 
Plum and ten Peach if the trees are planted 
twenty feet apart; or in the same area we 
might have nine Apple, three Sweet Cherry, 
two Sour Cherry, five Plum and 
ten Peach. Should we wish more Plums or 
Sour Cherries, we may substitute them for 
five of the Peach trees. 


trees, 


seven 


six Pear, 


Then if we want 
more Peaches we can plant a row twenty 
feet from the Sweet Cherry 
making a total of forty trees. The advan- 
tage of this arrangement is that when the 
Peach trees fail, the area occupied by this 
last row may be 


trees, thus 


a much 


9 Apple or 


devoted to berries, 
area than if Sweet Cherry 
Pear trees occupied this row. 


larger 


THE RESERVE SECTION 

If we don’t want to plant vegetables in 
the remaining space we this 
Plums and 
Sour Cherries to be planted ten to twenty 
years later—when the trees in the original 
failing and the Apples and 
Sweet Cherries need all the space. The 
main objection to such a plan is that in time 
the trees will crowd out the berries. There- 


fore it is advisable to have the reserve 


may reserve 


area for an orchard of Peaches, 


orc hard are 


area 
planted to’berries when the original orchard 
needs all the space. In ten or fifteen years 
the Pe Plums and Sour Cherries will 
either fail or be crowded out by the Sweet 
Cherries, Apples and Pears. So it iS only a 
matter of preference which group of 
fruits shall ultimately be discarded. The 
probable’ way the decision will be made 

to let the future take care of itself and to 
get the greatest assortment of fruits possi- 
ble for five, ten, or 


aches, 


more years. 


Bush and Cane 


M. G. KAINS 


Bush and cane fruits may be grown for 
from five to ten years in the spaces between 
However, the plants nearest the 
trees should be removed by the fourth to 
the sixth year, because they will probably be 
too sh: aded by the trees to bear well. The 
plants so removed need not be destroyed, as 
they can be readily transplanted to form 
a new plantation. 

If our area is 100 by 200 feet we can 
have five rows of trees twenty feet apart 
each way, with a margin of ten feet on 
each side; and if we adopt five feet as the 
distance between the berry and bush plants 
we can get three rows between each pair 
of tree rows. If the distance between trees 
feet, we will increase the 
distance between the rows of berry plants 
rather than put in an extra row at five feet. 
Thus the same number of plants will oc- 
cupy a larger space. 
vation, 


trees. 


is twenty-five 


This will favor culti- 
enhance size and quality of the 
fruit and lengthen the time plants may be 
allowed to remain between the trees. 


THE BUSH FRUITS 

for Currants and Gooseber- 
ries is much less than for the cane fruits, 
and as these bushes when properly managed 
generally bear heavily, we will need only 


say Six bushes of each; 


As our use 


or we Can get nine 
of each by placing them between the trees 
lengthwise of the field instead of cross- 
Again, if we want still more we may 
place them as a center row lengthwise of 
the field and have twelve of one and thir- 
teen of the other. 


wise. 


With the Raspberries we may have red, 
black, purple and yellow varieties, and 
with the Blackberries both black and white 
kinds. However, the 
both 
they 


white varieties of 
groups may as well be ruled out, as 
are in no way superior to the other 
colors. The purple Raspberries, which are 
hybrids between the and the black 
species, are not popular in the market be- 
cause of their unattractive color and greater 
acidity, but they are highly desirable for 
home use 


red 


because the best of them, espe- 
cially Columbian, are wonderfully prolific, 
and are superior to many of the reds for 
canning and jam. 

There are several advantages in grow- 
ing our own bush and cane fruits. We can 
have fruit of much finer quality varieties 
than we can buy in the market; we can be 
sure that the fruit is fully ripe and there- 
fore most 


condition seldom 


found in berries bought from the 


delicious, a 


stores, 
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OF FRUITS 


Selection Are the Foundation of a Good 


Frutts 


especially in the case of Blackberries, which 
for the market are always gathered while 
they are firm enough to ship. At this stage 
the fruit is always immature, sour and de- 


ficient in flavor, Again, we can always 
have our fruit in prime condition, each 
berry perfect and separate from the others 
—not a sodden mass of pulp and seeds from 
which juice is trickling. If the space that 
we can devote to fruit be so limited that 
we cannot find space for trees we should 
still find it to our advantage, for the above 
reasons, to grow Blackberries and Rasp- 
berries. 

Whether or not we would include Cur- 
rants and Gooseberries should depend upon 
our fondness for them and the available 
space. Currants for jelly can usually be 
bought without difficulty; but Currants 
and Gooseberries ripe enough or of varietics 
suitable for dessert are never seen for sale. 
So universal is this condition that very few 
people know that certain varieties of Cur- 
rants, stripped from their stems (with a 
fork), sprinkled with powdered sugar, and 
allowed to stand a hours, are every 
whit as delicious as Grapefruit. And so 
generally is the Gooseberry sold while hard 
and green that most people shun it under 
the assumption that acidity and greenness 
are its only characteristics. But when the 
large fruited varieties are allowed to reach 
ag olden or rosy ripeness, they treat the pal- 
ates of such people to a new and de ‘lightful 
sensation, for they are delicious raw and 
when made into jam or jelly have no equai; 
no, not even the famous Guava can com- 
pare with them. Every home garden should 
have several bushes to furnish this treat. 


few 


FOR THE BEST CHOICE 


a choice of bush and cane 
varieties we will select several in 
each group so as to determine which <o 
best under our conditions of soil, etc. Some 
kinds are happiest in he: avy clay <a ge 

in lighter soils. Others 
“make plants,” produce puny fruits, or are 
otherwise disappointing. Hence the advis- 
ability of testing several kinds and our- 
selves incre: ising the number of plants of 


In making 
fruit 


‘run to wood” 


the ones that do best under our conditions. 
Such a test is infeasible with the tree fruits, 
yet it is easily workable with bush and cane 
fruits. 

While none of the so-called “ 
° ’” 
ing 
able, 


ever-bear- 
Raspberries are commercially profit- 


Ranere, Erskine and La France occa- 


(Continued on page 166) 
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BESIDE THE STILL WATERS 


uch of a pool’s beauty depends upon the background 

hich it is viewed. A marble Flora, standing 

the dark green of Privet and Cedar and the 

dows of a cloister, keys up the water’s edge here on 

grounds of Frederick Hall’s residence at East 
Gloucester, Mass. 
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The Hall house, substantial 
and dignified, fits admirably its 
rolling, open site where great 
rock outcrops lift sun-warmed 
shoulders, Bowlders such as 


, , 
ese are ample adornment and 


need no planting 


On a plateau of rock that 
rises from deep in earth a 
gleaming white Oriental fig- 
ure makes an interesting stud\ 
in its mass of light and 
shadow against the walls an 
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roof of the studio 
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The entrance to the Hall 

house is over a drive of flag- 

stones with grass between. At 

the sides are broad-leafed 

Willows, while Stone Pines 

are massed at the turn for the 
sake of contrast 


In planning the pool’s sur- 
gundings emphasis was laid on 
oliage masses rather than in- 
vidual bits of color. Thus, 
d Privet 
we conspicuously used, light- 
ened by clumps of Iris 


vergreens and sheare 
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(Above) Scilla campanulata lifts its 
erect stalks of blue bells late in June. 
Sun or partial shade will suit this bulb 


(Above left) Mertensia lanceolata is 
one of the dwarf western Lungworts 
of size suitable for the rock garden 


BLUE FLOWERS FOR 


ROCK GARDENS 
LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 


HERE seems little doubt that blue is 

the favorite flower color among gar- 
deners and flower-lovers generally. Few 
can resist the appeal of a blue blossom how- 
ever simple and common it may be. The 
modest Cornflower has held its own with- 
out improvement or advertisement among 
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far more resplendent flowers since long be- 
fore the day of that great gardener of th 
17th Century, John Parkinson, who in- 
cluded it among the “chiefest choyce of 


nature’s beauties and delights.” Today w 


feel almost as warmly toward it, though its 
form is not of great beauty nor does fra- 
grance add to its charm. In its gentle blu 
color liesthe secret of its perennial popularity. 

Those who walk in the woods in spring 
gather with especial enjoyment the bluestof 


(Center) Thrusting blue blossoms 
out from beneath low shrubbery, 
4nemone blanda makes avaliant show 


The large, bright blue flowers of 
Pulmonaria azurea are welcome in 


7 


the shaded early spring garden 
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(Above) Pentstemons, natives of 
America, should be more commonly 


variety is from Oregon 


has gone 

j ail Ps 4 

an fii thyris rotundifolia 
bloom. fs leaves are leathery 


A FAVORITE COLOR 
IN MANY FORMS 


the Hepaticas. We strive for a “true blue” 
[ris and welcome the blue Primroses as gifts 
from Heaven. Among herbaceous plants 
today the Delphinium holds the eye of the 
gardening world with its azure aspirations, 
and blue borders and whole blue gardens 
have sprung up around the accent points of 
ts slim cerulean spires. 

And so it is among the eminences and 
royalties of the rock garden—those dyed 
with this gentle hue seem to lay an especial 
claim upon our affections; and never do the 

; 


hills and valleys appear so radiant as when 


blue flowers predominate in their furnish- 


ings. Moreover, some of the rarest and 
most coveted Alpines wear the celestial 
hue, among them the Gentians, the finest 
ot which are blue—a blue of such extraor- 
dinary strength that the beholder marvels 


(Continued on page 118) 


( Center) The fierce blue flame of 
Gentiana verna makes it one of the 
most striking rock garden plants 


By mid-April the graceful little 
s J 

Polemonium from the western moun- 

tains makes a lovely blue fountain 
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THE TEN 


MOST USEFUL SHRUBS 


House & Garden 


Esthetically, the Rose has 
been useful for hundreds 
of years. One of these 
Damask Roses now grows 
on the grave of Omar 
Khayyam, who sang the 
praises of the genus im 
the 11th Century 


AND VINES 


From Among the Countless Small Woody Plants of the World These Few 


F trees and herbs man down the ages 


has taken heavy toll, but shrubs and 


vines, with few noteworthy exceptions, 
have served him in a minor degree. The 
fact is curious, for shrubs and vines are 
numerous enough throughout the world, 
but in general they would appear not to 


possess economic properties of fundamental 


Are of Outstanding Value to Mankind 


E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


importance to the human family. The bev- 
erages tea and coffee, the wine and dried 
fruits of the Grape, and the staple textile, 
cotton, rank as indispensables; the world 
would be much poorer without the Rose, 
but, outside of these few, the rest of the 
shrubs and vines rank comparatively low 
in their importance to mankind. 


Of the select ten, Cassava only is pe- 
culiar to the New World. Certain im- 
portant species of Cotton, Grapevine and 
Raspberry are also American. The Tea 
plant is native of Assam and possibly of 
southwestern China: Coffee is African 
probably is the Castor Oil plant. Cotton 
is Indian and African as well as American 


Castor-bean pla 
produce the mM 
useful of wvege- 
table oils. In 
tropics they gre 
to almost tree-l 
dimensions. Pre 
ably they 
originally fre 
northeast Af) 
or southern 1 
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The Vine and 
Quince are Trans-Caspian and 
Persian. The garden Rose is 
probably Asiatic, though to be 


in origin. 


, counted 
The Hazel-nut is 
uropean and west Asian, and 


liberal it may be 
I urasian. 


the Raspberry and Blackberry 
belong to the northern regions 
of both hemispheres. All have 
been carried far afield by man 
and have served his needs 
from the dim and distant past. 
Nowadays they are all widely 
cultivated and some _ thrive 
better in foreign lands than 
n their home country. Brazil 
dominates the coffee supply of 
the world and this country 
that of cotton, so if the New 
World has not contributed much from its 
wild store of shrubs and vines it makes 
skillful cultivation of 


introduced from other continents. 


amends by those 

Man’s great breakfast beverages are tea 
and coffee, both the product of shrubs na- 
tive of the Old World. Any attempt at 
stating which is the most popular of the 
two might tend to controversy. In this 
country, continental Europe, and in South 


America, coffee undoubtedly is first favor- 
ite. England and the British Empire in 


general, China, Japan and India favor tea. 
» 
) 


ut, leaving the question of which is the 


wpberries rank among 
most important of 
the small fruits. They 
descended from spe- 
whose berries have 


appreciated from 
é arlie st time § 
Hazel-nut family 


plies the world with 
pop ular standbys as 

filberts, 
parcelona-nuts. It 4s 
l through Europe 
nd Western Asia 


ob-nuts 
I 





In flower as well as fruit the Coffee 
plant is extremely productive. Its blos- 
soms are pure white, while the fully 
ripe fruit is crimson and Cherry-like 


most popular, it is safe to say that through- 
out the civilized world one or the other and 
often both are consumed daily by every 
adult. The value of tea and coffee has 
been known to the Chinese and Abyssinians 
respectively from early times, but it is dur- 
ing the last three centuries that the knowl- 
edge has spread to western peoples at large. 


Tea is the product of an evergreen bush, 
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closely related to the familiar 
Camellia of our greenhouses 
and known as J‘hea sinensis. 
It has been cultivated in China 
from immemorial time. A 
Chinese author who lived 
about 2700 B. C. 
have referred to it in his writ- 


is said to 


ings, and a Chinese commen- 
tator of this author, writing in 
the 4th Century B. C., calls 
attention to the mention of the 
plant and adds that a bever- 
age could be obtained from the 
leaves by adding hot water. 
It appears, however, that the 
plant was used entirely as a 
medicine until 500 A. D., 
when an infusion of its leaves 
became popular as a beverage. 
Curiously enough, Marco Polo makes no 
mention in his writings of the Tea plant 
in China where he traveled extensively in 
the 13th Century. 

It was in the reign of Queen Elizabeth 
of England that tea was first introduced 
into that country. In Pepys’ Diary under 
date of September 28, 1660, we read: “I 
did send for a cup of tea (a Chinese drink) 
of which I have never drunk before,” and 
“home and find my wife making of tea, 
a drink which Mr. Pelling, the Pothicary, 
tells her is good for her cold and de- 


(Continued on page 142) 





The small Camellia-lize 
blossoms of the Tea 
plant are lovely. Their 
petals are white and in 
the center of each flower 
is a_ thick ; 

golden stamens 


cluster of 

















For either seed sowing or the 
first transplanting of seedlings 
the soil in the flats 
be level and uniformly 
down with a flat piece of wood 


fitte ad with 


- - 


Ou ? 


fy le d 


a handle 


(Center, above) Larger seed- 


lings, or those which have been 
once transplanted, should be set 
in small or “thumb” pots as soon 
begin to each 


as they crowd 
, 


other, thus avoiding cramping 


{t first the pots may be 
placed LOseé erHer, b 

fie é le é be gin to 

v7 é é rims the 

fad é }?, é apar L 

forestali } Jonbl, 
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SEEDS AND THEIR 


SOWING 


House & Garden 


A vital factor in the 
successful starting of 
seed is the soil. It 
should be spongy, fire 
and able to hold mois- 
packing 


noticeab/ 


ture without 
or caking 


on the surface 


INDOORS 


A transplanting board set with 
pegs, shown in the background, 
enables make the holes 
in the soil rapidly and neatly. 
A blunt pointed stick is a heip 


in settling the rootlets 


one to 


The soil must be made firm in 
the pot by pressing down the 
surface with the thumbs around 
the plant as well as by rapping 
the pot against the bench to 
settle the soil at the bottom 
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BEGONIAS FOR 
THE GARDEN 
AND INDOORS 
F. F, ROCKWELL 


K EW flowers possess ‘as many good points 
as do the Begonias. ‘They are easily 
erown; they will thrive in full sun or 
partial shade; they flower continuously for 
months at a time; they are free from insect 
and disease troubles. ‘They adapt them- 
selves with equal grace to the outdoor gar- 
den, the greenhouse or conservatory, and 
the more or less trying conditions of the 
winter window garden. 

It is true that Begonias are fairly “popu- 
lar”: but they would be a hundred times 
more so if it were not for the unfortunate 
handicap that they do not happen to com- 
ply with the purely physical requirements 
of modern merchandizing methods. I[f 
they could be handled in a dormant state 
like Dahlia roots or Gladioli, no garden, 
indoors or out, would be without them. 
In this respect they are like the unfortunate 
Geranium, which in its great range of 
varieties, cé lors and different types, is a 
comparatively unknown flower despite the 
fact that everybody knows it! 

Botanically, the two distinct groups of 
Begonias are the fibrous rooted, which must 
be kept growing continually, and the tuber- 
ous rooted, which form bulbs—or more 





properly, corms—requiring a rest period of 
several months each year during which they 
are entirely dormant. The tuberous rooted 
section forms a class by itself, so important 
that we shall not attempt to include it in 
the present discussion. This article deals 
solely with the wealth of material avail- 
able among the fibrous rooted Begonias. 
Of these there are four distinct types: 
the winter flowering; the ornamental- 
leaved flowering sorts; the Rex varieties; 
and the bedding kinds. The Rex and the 
rnamental-leaved flowering varieties held 
t most prominent place in the house plant 
gardening of Grandmother’s day. Then 
their popularity waned; but of recent years 
they have been coming back and seem to 
again welcome in polite society, after a 
riod of temporary ostracism, as so many 
ther good old plants have been after a 
similar period of partial eclipse. ‘The bed- 
ling kinds have always been and still re- 
n more or less popular, though never 
d as largely as they deserve. For the 
few years, the more recently developed 
nter flowering type has been the vogue. 
The first of the winter flowering type 
vain wide popularity was the old Gloire 
Lorraine. As a hanging or trailing 
nt, literally covered with flowers of the 
(Continued on page 130) 
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In the tuberous rooted Begonias there is 
wide variety of flower form, color and 
size. The newer sorts are little known 
in America, but many of them are 
avorth all the search it takes to locate 
a source of supply 
















Healy 


Propagation of winter flowering 

Begonias is by means of leaf cut- 

tings. Leaves and stems are re- 

moved from the parent plant and 

inserted in peat to which water 
is supplied through pots 


Melior is a thoroughly desirable 
Begonia for greenhouse or con- 
servatory. It is here shown with 
Poinsettias as a background. A 
fairly high temperature and rather 
moist air suit it the best 
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This is part of 
House & Garden’s 
crusade for Town 
Betterment. A com- 
plete list of articles 
previously pub- 
lished in this sert 5 
will be found on 
page 164 


PRESERVING 





O L D 


House & Garden 


The Dyckman 
House, located in 
New York City, 
was built about 
1783 and restored 
in the spirit of the 
original by Alex. 
McMillan Welch, 


architect 


HOUSE S 


A Phase of Town Betterment Worth the Consideration 


ada years ago in London a group of 
people, alarmed by the wholesale demo- 
lition of fine old houses, and annoyed by 
the unsympathetic treatment that other old 
houses, just as fine, were receiving at the 
hands of “restorers,” organized the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings. 
This was done with the hope that sentiment 
might be aroused against the 
more vandalous practices which 
were causing to disappear, and 
which were rapidly disfiguring, 
one landmark after another at 
It was the 
plan, and the sanguine expecta- 
tion, of this Society, to raise 


an astonishing rate. 


funds for the purchase of cer- 


tain’ structures which were 
some way and 
which, for the beauty of their 


architecture and for the associ- 


threatened in 


ations which surrounded them, 
kinder fate. And 
how satisfactory it would be to 
report now that because of the 
praiseworthy impulses of those 
people many a delightful and 
historic building had been saved. 


deserved a 


A few have been—but only a 


of Civic and Historical Soctettes 


few, in the fifty years that have passed. 

We do not rush to credit an immediately 
preceding period with quite our own com- 
petence. But we must admit it speaks well 
for the progressive spirit of fifty years ago 
that almost as many historic buildings, rich 
in the beauties of age and architecture, 
were being disfigured then as now. Of 








London in those days it is said that only 
the more substantial and Victorian edifices 
were safe, so eager were men to bring the 
city up to date—even though that date were 
1876. 
too. Cottages that had grown through cen- 
turies to be an integral part of the charm 
for which English landscape is famous 
were being transformed into 
“villas” for the benefit of that 
alert civilization. Those mel- 
low monuments of the past 
were being dissolved in what 


The countryside was threatened, 


then must have seemed the much 
more important present. 

All this was and still is rather 
far away from home. We can- 
not be excessively touched by the 
unspectacular misfortune of 4 
country in which we do not live. 
But of course the same thing is 
happening here; and while 
nothing much will ever be done 


Before restoration the Dyck- 
man House was only a shell, 
fast going to pieces and to- 
tally unappreciated by the 
people who lived in 2t. 


we Courtesy of Essex Institute 
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The older section of the 
Abraham Browne House, 
shown here restored by the 
Society for the Preservation 
of New England Antiquities, 


> 


avas built in 1663 


about it (people always caring 
more to sentimentalize over 
something they have lost than 
to scurry about saving some- 
thing that is merely threat- 
ened), there have been put 
forward, and even into prac- 
tice, both here and in Eng- 
land, certain schemes for sal- 
vage which may appeal to that 
sentimental minority which 
hates to watch the old entirely 
disappear. 

For instance, that English 
Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, after mov- 
ing ineffectually along for 
fifty years, with only here and 
there a mark of its progress, 
nas fallen into an association 
with the Royal Society of Arts 
and has laid plans for the par- 


ticular task of saving the Eng- 
] } rr ba ; 
Sh cottage. I hese, as de- 


scribed by Mr. A. R. Powys 


London Mercury, are 


to lend money at easy 
rat to those who cannot 
it this help maintain in 
nanner they deserve the 


} 


id cottages in their care; 


make a grant in some 
cas Where, by such means 
, some particularly noble 
e of this kind of archi- 
may be preserved; and 
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At the left the Browne 

House is shown just after the 

upper story had been caught 

up by its rescuers to prevent 

its complete collapse and 
total ruin 


(3) to buy the deserted houses 
of farmers of the old days, and 
put them into such order and 
condition as will make them 
suitable to be let or sold to 
that class of town dweller 
who likes well to have a cot- 
tage where he can enjoy at 
intervals the quiet pleasures of 
the country. In all these trans- 
actions the Association would 
receive assurances that the 
cottages would not suffer 
afterwards from alterations 
or neglect, and further that 
all repairs should be done on 
the principles advocated by the 
Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, 

This program seems to ave 
tremendous possibilities for 
numberless neighborhoods in 
this country. Almost every 
town in sections settled before 
1850 has within or near it 
many old houses whose style 
or workmanship or history 
contains that essential glamour 
to which we like to cling. 
Yet the existence of the ma- 


(Continued on page 162) 


In the process of restoration 
it will be seen how the 
Browne House was being re- 
vived with due regard to its 
original condition and lines 
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French box 1s decorated w! 
a small print outlined in gold 


paper galloon. 7 x 5 x 2 





This gay powder box, with 
its cover design in the modern- 


i 


and pale blue, 


pink, or mauve and magenta. 





Unusually effective filled with 

delicate wax flowers are these 

reproductions of old téle urns 

in black, red, green or yel- 

low, decorated with gold lines. 
Darnley 


4bove) The mirrored top of 
his charming white and gold 


Wanamaker 


inches. 


st taste, comes in sapphire 
orange and 


Scott i Robertson 


SEE PAGE 116 FOR AD- 
PRESSES OF SHOPS 
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House & Garden 


At the left below are two 
small flower vases of Spanish 
bubble glass in a lovely blue- 
green color. 
about seven inches high. From 


They measure 


Wanamaker 


A French box with drawers 
for a bridge score and pencils 


has a mirrored top ornamented 


with a flower print and deco- 
rative gold paper galloon, 


Scott L. Robertson 





A colorful flower print out- 
lined with narrow gold paper 
bands decorates the mirrored 
top of this French cigarette 
box which measures five inches 


long. Wanamaker 


This small, practical dressing 
table is hung in mauve glazed 
chintz patterned in tink and 
yellow flowers. The sidé 
panels swing out, disclosing 
compartments for shoes. 
McGibbon 
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The mantel of mar- 
bleized wood im the 
group at the right 
can be made to fit 
any opening. Above 
it hang a decorative 
architectural paint- 
ing and a pair of 
Georgian rystal 
The 
small sofa is covered 
in embroidered lin- 


en, Pierre Dutel 


side lights. 


SSW 


TIL. 


Duryea 


At the right is 
an unusual light 
shield made of 
an old French 
The 
lace paperiscream 
and pink on a 
pale blue ground, 
The Chintz & 
Box Shop 


Le 


valentine. 
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(Above) A practical lamp for 
a man’s room is of pewter fitted 
with a red parchment shade 
which is decorated in a gold 
leaf design. From R. H. Macv 
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The scrap basket at the left is 
covered in marbleized paper 
und decorated with colorful 
flower prints on four sides. 
From The Chintz & Box Shop 


THESE 


OOO, 


SRIRAM 


Merrill 


AMONG 


WERE 
ins 


A Holbein print ornaments the 
front of the sturdy maple mag- 
azine rack photographed at the 
right. It is 20 inches high to 
top of handle. From Ovington 
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(Left) Copies of 
early American 
pressed glass bot- 
tles in green or 
amber color have 
stoppers  orna- 
mented with 
small glass fruits. 
Seveninches high. 

Lord & Taylor 
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This Calendar of the gardener’s labors ts if for every one hundred miles north or NY 
planned as a reminder for all his tasks in south there be made a difference of from five 4 
season. It is fitted to the Middle States, to seven days later or earlier in operations. 
but should be available for the whole country The dates given are for an average season 
= —— _——_—_ SS —" a ee nateaieiiais 
— » y . ry r rt r y yr AW 
SUNDAY | MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
| 
BEFORE THE WINTER FIREPLACE 
1 Branches of thos 
a ’ ‘ ‘ " ’ . speciesof Oak whi 
The establishment of a garden is a sequence of pleasurable In this lies one of the reasons for the appeal of garden plan- atl tile Gace 3 
labors that never end. None can reach the point of saying that ning as an indoor winter sport. Dealing in futures always tind = 
° ¥ ° ° ° ° . re. ° ° r yrotectio: Oo 10d 
this planting or that is complete, perfect for all time. Always holds a peculiar fascination, but here it attains the dignity of dendrons and other 
, l : . 4 EE : : . ; woes ellie " aelaiae = broad-leaves in situa. 
there is the spur of a greater perfection toward which to necessity. If our plantings are to move steadily toward per- reehbes exposed Ag sa 
strive, a fillip to the imagination and a challenge to ingenuity. fection, they must be in our minds and actions the year around. and wind. 3 
‘ ¢ aa “ 
a 
EE — onion 
Root clumps of The object of win- | 4 If the house plants & Concentrated plant 6 Heavy, clinging 4 Stray cats and even g Those random gar- 
~ Rhubarb plantedin ‘* ter mulches is to cannot be moved | ~“ foods and stimu- J snow ‘will often / “harmless” pet dening plans tha 
boxes of earth in a prevent thaws and back from the win lants, so valuable to break the evergreen pussies quickly learn come into our head 
warm cellar will their resultant heav- dow on bitterly cold the garden indoors, branches if allowed" that there is good this time of year 
quickly develop edi ing of the soil and mghts, freezing can are generally avail- to remain on them. hunting for birds at should be crystallized 
rhe stalks They root breakage. Con be avoided by pin- able in the _ stores. It ought to be the winter feeding by getting them down j 
should be frozen hard sequently should be ning sheets of news Several of them are knocked off before stations Suitable on paper. Some 
vefore they are } applied onlyafter hard paper across the sash odorless, clean and damage of this sort steps should be taken them will prove val z 
brought indoors freezing weather. frame. easy to apply. has been done. to check them. able later on. 3 
| | 
| 
| 
Q Evergreens and The several spe- Apples, Cabbage | ) Acool, fine water There are plenty Over-watering is c Thegarden whee!l- 
Y onhe r trees dug 10 cies of Club Moss, 1 1 and Lettuce tops, 1 “~ spray applied 13 of good garden- 14 a frequent cause 15 barrow usually 
with a ball of frozen more commonly Carrottrimmings,etc several times a week ing books whose read- of sour soil in the in gets hard service and 
earth enclosing their known as Ground will make many a will benefit the foliage ing will prove enter- door garden The little care. If yours 
roots can be moved Pine or Christmas meal for the cotton plants. If it can be taining as well as in surest way to avoid is an old one, examine 
ind replanted during greens, will keep fresh tail rabbits and lessen supplemented by a structive. Those deal it is to set the pots in particularly the ends 
this month with prac for weeks in the house the chance of these few hours in a damp | ing with specific plant shallow water and let of its wheel axle and 
tically no shock to if placed in bowls of rodents gnawing bark room, so much the families are usually the soil soak it up the sockets’ which 
their systems clean water and twigs better the best. gradually. hold them. : 
‘ 
| 
} | 
| | : 
Dry convenient ~ Winter is the » Deciduous shrubs | Q Tree branches D1) While garden 9 There are prac When a warm 
16 tinetort rtilizers, / best time of all | 18 and trees can, as 1 D cher have been 20 work is slack, 21 tical advantages 2 moist day comes 
special soil mixtures, for the sharpening, a rule, be planted in broken _ by storms paint all the imple- as well as pleasure in along, set the house 
inoculants and other general overhauling the early spring. Give should be cut loose ment handles a uni- possessing the new | plants outdoors on 
planting materials are ind readjustment of a thought to these entirely and at once form and distinctive catalogs of several window ledge or porch FH 
1 good investment lawn mowers large | while you are decid lest they sway around color. This will pre- good seedsmen. Each for a few hours. They 3 
Install them now | and small. You will ing on your orders and eventually mp serve them and aid one has his own will benefit by the 3 
in the garden toob | reahze the truth of for seeds and flower- away strips of living identification if they specialties which you fresh air and damp i! 
shed this next spring. } ing plants. wood and bark. are borrowed. may want. ness. 
| 
| 
92 The new seed 74 Gladiolus bulbs | 7S Many of the win- JG Winter ordering 9’'7 The grower who 9Q Stored fruits such IQ A busy gardener 
2d order should be 24 and) =Dahlia tu ya) ter birds, espe 26 and spring sow | ~' specializes in one | 28 as Apples and - Foun fillan aston 
ample for your needs bers ought to be cially the juncoes, | ing are a good pro or a few kinds of Pears are quickly ishing number of seed 
but there is no sense looked over several tree sparrows and | gram for the seeds ot flowers, shrubs’ or contaminated if there | flats when once he 
in buying three time times during the win whitethroats, wel very many Alpine trees is the logical one is a rotted one among } gets started in the 
as much as you can ter to make sure they come the shelter of a plants for the rock to go to if you are in | them. Sort them all | spring. If he is wise 
use One or two are not shriveling or pile of Pine or Oak garden There are search of the very over, therefore. and he makes a_e good 
packets will go a long being attacked by | branches in some hundreds of species best stock that is throw out those which supply of them dur- | 
way destructive mildew. } secluded, sunny nook, to choose from obtainable. are unsound ing the winter. 
| 
— se L L [ 
| 
\ 
30 Double - glazed 31 Since a warm 2 
. hot bedsash,while d spell may come | 
more expensive than at any time next . — . = 
the usual single-thieck month and start the Grorce L. STILLMAN 
ness type, is decided®RS sup flowing upward, | 
warmer. Have you you will do well! to | A mong those who know Dahl- | 
ever given it a fair finish all the tree ias the name of George Still- 
triai for early plant | pruning within the 4 . 3 
ing? next week or so. man is a watchword. He has ; 
been a lover of these flowers 
| . 
t a ™ aa since boyhood and has been i 
prominent in bringing them 
to their present popularity 
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A. E. KunpeErD 
It is due to M 
Kunderd’s vision, 
enthusiasm and 
energy that our | 
gardens enjoy t0- 
day the matchless 
beauty of the 
ruffled Gladiolus 


Jesse A, CurREY 
Structural engineer, 
business man and 
amateur flower 
authority. He es- 
tablished the In- 
ternational Rose 
Test Garden at 
Portland, Oregon 
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QUALITY! 


The surest to cherish the rare old masterpieces of the past. The quick- 
est to adopt every modern means to a broader culture and better living. 
Characteristic traits of the discriminating. The homes of such people reflect 
alike the glory of the old, the health and vigor of the new. Their selection 
of Campbell’s Soups simply indicates that soup belongs regularly on the 
best menus and that the modern way to “make” it is to order a supply 
for your pantry. 


LOOK FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE 
LABEL 


12 cents 
a can 






WITH THE MEAL OR AS A MEAL SOUP BELONGS IN THE DAILY DIET 
































Urn on a base, made in 1781 by John 
Schofield, London. Height, without 
base, 14'2 inches—$525. 


he Undying 
harm of Old Silver 


with 


Old Silver has a quality that even her sister, Gold, 
does not possess. It is something more than the 
beauty one admires—more even than its wide 
usefulness or the decorative charm that only 


silver can impart. 


In our shops may be seen lovely antique pieces, 
the handiwork of an art belonging to the early 
days of Old England. We invite you to come 
and see them or, if distance prevents, write and 
tell us what you require. We will gladly furnish 


photographs and full particulars. 


UWARD 


New York, 


GFstablished 1$66 





Tankard, made in London 


1708 by Henry 
Seven inches high, lined 
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fire giltr—$800. 
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House & Garden 


The Brice House at Annapolis, one of our choicest pose 
sessions in Colonial architecture. Of its designers we know 


nothing save the books of patterns used by our early builders 


COLONIAL CHRISTOPHER WRENS 


(Continued from page 76) 


in what degree the men who made the 
houses were responsible for this charm 
and beauty. 

It is difficult to learn just where the 
honor should lie. The Swans and 
Halfpennys, the William Pains, Robert 
Morrises, Batty Langleys, the Prices, 
Salmons, Campbells, Gibbs and Kents, 
who prepared the books in England 
from which so many of the Colonial 
carpenters worked, were themselves in- 
debted to Palladian the 
dyspeptic Inigo Jones, to the amiable 
Christopher Wren and to the elegant 
Robert Adam. For that matter, every 
house whose style in any way emanated 
from the architecture of the English 
Renaissance, and this would include 
most Colonial houses of distinction, 
with the exception of some in, say, 
St. Augustine and New Orleans, which 
were obviously derived from Spanish 
and French strains, and others, like 
the cottages on Cape Cod, which were 
done in the mediaeval tradition, owed 
the essence of its architecture to one 
or more of that celebrated trio of 
geniuses: to Jones for vigorous in- 
ventions on Classical themes, to Wren 
for mellow renderings of the Italian 
Renaissance into the brick and wood 
of English domesticity, and to Adam 
for delicate facades and exquisite in- 
Of these three men 
were greater than they may have been 
made to seem in the preceding sen- 
tence; their fields of action broader 
than the laws of house design with 
wes 
point is merely that but for them and 
their disciples the carpenter-architect- 
authors of 18th Century England 
would hav- been hard put to publish 
the books which the skillful workmen 
of the Colonies used with such sym- 
pathy and extraordinary success. And 
while the contents of these books were 
by no means confined to the work of 
Jones and Wren and Adam; while, 
in fact, many of them failed to in- 
clude any of that actual work, its 
presence can be felt just as plainly as 
we feel in the display of a Fifth 
Avenue dressmaker the presence of 
Poiret, Worth and Chanel. 

Jones, nor Wren, nor Robert Adam 


sources, to 


teriors. course, 


which we are concerned here 


ever came to America. Jones worked }9 


early in the 17th Century and Wren, 
following him, did most of his houses, 
churches and public buildings in and 
about London during the 1660’s and 
»70’s; so it is highly improbable that 
either gave more than a_ passing 
thought to the Colonies. It is possible 
that Adam may have sent over designs 
for some particular work, but it is 
more likely that the Adam rooms in 
this country which were contemporary 
with the London 
brilliant brothers 


practice of those 
during the latter 
half of the 18th Century were carri:d 
out from published designs. In spite 
of all this, and in spite of the fact 
that there is nothing to prove that 
more than two or three professional 
architects practiced in the Colonies— 
and these few very inextensively and 
then only in connection with churches 
and public buildings, many of th 
houses are just as admirable as though 
Jones or Wren or Adam or, at least, 
their ablest assistants, had designed 
them and supervised their construction 
One could name five or six in A?- 
napolis, a dozen in Virginia, and as 
many more in the neighborhoods of 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston and 
Portsmouth of which this is 
niably true. 


unde- 


Perhaps a large share of the credit 
for all this excellence should go 
the producers of these silent calfskin 
architects that arrived in such pro- 
fusion when the need for their se! 
vices was so great. It is a pity they 


+ 
) 


have disappeared into obscurity; for 
we would like to know more about 
William Pain, that carpent r-author 
in London, who published seven vol- 
umes widely used from Maine 10 
Georgia, and about William Halt- 
penny and Abraham Swan. Of Batty 
Langley, the architect-author of Trea 
ury of Designs, we do know that 





went Gothic in the 1750’s after 4 
decently Georgian career. His t 
books show the break in his tast°~ 
a break that can be laid, no doubt, at 
the doorstep of Strawberry Hill, that 
foolish and fantastic “Gothic” villa 
with which Horace Walp 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Wuy does a family that can afford a And in homes where men whistle 
credit private yacht,the most expensive motor- merry tunes or sing cheerily in the 
eek cars, a villa near the Riviera, invariably make morning shower, their wives keep the bath- 
h pro- headquarters at a certain hotel? Because the ~~ | "4 room full of capable towels. Wise wives all over 
Ss apts : : . a ; : i ‘ .‘ . 
y th hotel of their choice offers, as the Miami Bilt- 1 the United States provide Cannon towels, for 
v5 fe more at Coral Gables does to pleasure-seekers they mean economy, luxury, comfort, good looks, 
about in our tropics, everything they can ask in service, \ long service in spite of continual laundering. 
-author . > i , } . 
ae comfort and beautiful surroundings. | Everything the good housekeeper asks of a towel! 
: to . yo Oe - 4 ~L> O r 4 
gy For efficient housekeeping on a huge scale and ; Ask for Cannon towels by name in your 
‘ Baty |) to please guests who expect perfection in every favorite department store. You can well afford 
fave detail, the Miami Biltmore uses Cannon towels. all you want. Every kind of towel from small 
that . ‘ = , . ’ » _ 
fer So do most of the famous hotels you may men- huck hand towels to big heavy turkish towels, 
is v0 J} tion. Experience has taught that Cannon towels with whales and dolphins sporting over them. 
yr «| give the utmost satisfaction. Great mills, the Prices from 25c to $2.50 each. Cannon Mills, 
= , | = t . p = - ] Y 
ll, the | largest towel mills in the world, make possible Inc., 70 Worth Street, New York. 
” villa ¥ 





. |) Steat values for the purchaser. Cannon towels All colors in Cannon towels and bath mats are 
) |» ‘Man rnore towel for the money every time. The “Blowing Whale” turkish towel guaranteed absolutely fast. 








































































Good Taste 


Sometimes a decorative scheme in good taste 
falls short of real charm because of the absence 
of a focal point of color. This is a fault which 
may generally be remedied by a judicious use 
of one of the Fortuny Fabrics. 

In Fortuny Fabrics some of the loveliest of 
the old textiles of Mediaeval Italy live again. 
While not real antiques their luminous quality 
and fragile delicacy give an effect of age which 
modern machinery cannot even approximate. 

If you wish to achieve unusual charm in 
some room, try the effect of a Fortuny. Often 
a small quantity used for a screen or curtains 
or for the covering of a chair will give that 
final touch of distinction sometimes so diffi- 
cult to achieve. 

Leading decorators either carry Fortuny Fab- 
rics in stock or accept orders against sample 
lengths. Although hand-made and imported 
from Venice they are moderately priced. 
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A set of old Spode vases exquisitely painted with floral sub- 

jects and gold embellishments with jewelled white ornaments 

in relief at the rim and base. From the collection of W. F. 
Cooper 


CONSIDER 


SPODE 


(Continued from page 71) 


So original and beautiful were the 
models made at this factory, and so 
artistic were the decorative designs 
added by the artists, that Spode ranks 
among the most important work: of 
England; it is in no way hyperbolic 
to suggest that many of the finer 
examples excelled even those of the 
Sévres artists, who were doubtless 
among the greatest that the craft has 
ever known. At the same time Spode 
refused to become interested in that 
form of classicism, which was the 
outcome of the influence exerted by 
the Brothers Adam over the interior 
decorations of the homes. Possibly 
Spode never understood this form of 
ornamentation, but certain it is that 
he remained faithful to those tradi- 
tions, with which he had become in- 
bued in his earlier life. 

This is typified by that curious 
cane-colored ware lined with a vivid 
blue, which style Spode probably bor- 
rowed from the Dunderdale ware. 
Similarly it is evident that he was not 
always original in his designs, this 
being exhibited by those bas-reliefs in 
white on a blue ground. These were 
obtained from the molds made by John 
Turner of Lane End, with whom 
Spode had an agreement which per- 
mitted his use of Turner’s designs. 
The same type was also produced by 
Wedgwood and Davenport, who like- 
wise used the molds made by Turner. 
The hunting scene which appears on 
the Spode stoneware, however, is 
original in that pottery, and it was 
not at any time used by other makers, 






WAAAY 


Occasionally, in the pieces decorated 
by the white subjects, only the handle 
and neck are blue, while in one ex- 
ample, which is now in the Notting- 
ham Museum, the pattern appears on 
a green ground. 

Among the earliest innovations in- 
troduced by Spode was the underglaze 
blue printing. He soon realized also 
that the Chinese motifs were among 
the most suitable as a medium for 
adding beauty to porcelain, a_ belief 
which is illustrated by those early 
pieces on which the Chrysanthemum in 
the circular panel is used. Another 
design which he adopted was the blue 
and white Nankin, which he obtained 
from the ware imported from Canton; 
while that known as the parrot pat- 
tern, with its delicate mesh work back- 
ground and brilliant yellow, consti- 
tutes one of the most beautiful forms 
of ornamentation appearing on early 
porcelain. 

Departing from the traditional cir- 
cular plate and oval dish, Spode made 
many pieces of table porcelain in vari- 
ous and attractive shapes. There 1s 
no doubt that these were produced a: 
separate pieces rather than as part of 
a service, for, while they are found 
today, it is infrequently that more 
than a few are discovered at any tim 
On these Spode often made use of the 
Chinese emblems or “trophies,” as they 
were called, usually in a bright yellow 
combined with two shades of blue 

Several years later, while there i 
an attempt to depart from the Orient! 

(Continued on page 116) 
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On this pattern, one of the earliest Spode Copeland designs, 
the floral motif is embossed and colored. The shapes were 
copied from an early Georgian silver service 
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THESE UNEXPECTED BLESSINGS 


However your Christmas check may speak to your bankers— 
as bold as a lion or as modest as a mouse—to you it can’t 
help saying, in a voice quite natural to fairy-godmothers, 
“let’s go shopping. Let’s get something unusually, luxuri- 
ously fine’. And probably, as a check of great personal 
discrimination, it will quietly suggest an investment in 
“Treasure” Solid Silver. 

For instance—a check of the more courageous order 
would counsel the lovely, gleaming beauty of the Mary II 
Tea Set, shown above. Or, if modest, just a few pieces of 
one of the exquisite patterns of “Treasure” Flatware. 

But, whether your investment in “Treasure” Solid Silver 
be much or little, of this you can be sure: that it will grace 
your household and bless the name upon your check with a 
lifetime of loveliness. 
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Your Jeweler will show you “Treasure” patterns. E 

’ y _ wtemplates selecting ; 
lies a due cea ROGERS, LUNT @& BOWLEN COMPANY iH 

root a 28 SOUTH NORWOOD STREET ' 

sets from. ‘cane Tosa Silversmiths + Creators of Distinctive Tableware : 


GREENFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of America 


Ok 
Creas ure 8G Sterling 
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KIRMAN Reproduction 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


They Do Cost a Little More Naturally 


T is not difficult to produce goods of quality but it is 
I extremely difficult to produce both quality and artistry. 

A Persian rug is not only desirable because of its qual- 
ity but because of the fact that it is woven by hand and 
in the individuality of hand weaving lies its charm. Its 
quality-has nothing to do with its charm. 

Bengal-Oriental rugs, because of the great amount of 
hand craftmanship needed to produce them, simulate the 
Persian hand woven rug more closely than any other rug 
that has ever been woven, and therein lies their charm. 


Our reproductions are entirely confined to 
Persian rugs having a value in excess of $1000. 


Price for 9x12 size does not exceed $185 
in any part of the United States. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER Co., INC. 
119 WEST 40TH STREET, NEW YORK 


A Consulting Decorative Service Without Charge. Mail the coupon with full details 
and we will send you color plates and information as to sizes and prices. 





Please send me color plates of rugs for 
CZ Living room, size.................00-+++. [] Dining room, size 
[] Bed room, size eseseeeeee-L_J Hall, size 
—- ‘Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’’ by Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Name 
| 


My dealer's name is. 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 
THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER, 119 W. 40th St., New York 














CONSIDER SPODE im 


(Continued from page 114) 


motifs, the Chinese influence was dis- 
tinctly evident in the designs after 
the manner of Hizen, whose flowers 
and shrubbery in vibrant coloring sur- 
rounded by exquisite gilt tracery are 
undoubtedly borrowed from the East. 
Many of the vases display almost 
Moorish characteristics in the richly 
gilt arabesque patterns which are 
added to the bleu de roi ground, in- 
variably appearing on those splendid 
pieces which bear a landscape panel 
painted in natural colors. But even 
these cannot surpass the sets of three 
vases which were produced by Spode 
early in the 19th Century. The sets 
usually comprise one central vase and 
two potpourri jars, the artistic deco- 
ration of which is both splendid in its 
design and unexcelled in its applica- 
tion. The daring combinations of 
colors which appear are such that only 
a true artist could successfully employ 
them in so small a space and avoid 
a garish result. Many of the wonder- 
ful conceptions are executed in blue, 
red, green and gold, while at times 
a brilliant yellow is added. There is 
no instance where the toning of these 
panels is other than perfect. 

In the evolution and changes which 
took place in table etiquette during 
this time, Spode’s works undoubtedly 
made considerable impression. This is 
evidenced not only in the increasingly 
luxurious table appointments of the 
aristocracy and nobility, but to a like 
degree in the homes of the prosperous 
merchants and those who represented 
the middle class of England in that 
era. Many of the sumptuous dinner 
services which have found their way 
across the Atlantic were the produc- 
tions of this factory, which at one 
period began to displace the porcelain 
from the Worcester works, then 
famous for the superb services which 
were supplied to the more wealthy 
homes. One of these also was brought 
to New York recently from Stowe 
Palace, where for a number of gen- 
erations it had been a hereditary pos- 
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session of the Dukes of Buckingham, 

Much of the tea ware of Spode js 
that delicate and thin bone porcelain 
which was in use in the draw ng 
rooms of the early Georgian days, 
and which when found in complete 
services, today, commands high prices, 
A study of these tea sets will reveal 
several types of cups, one of which 
is the mug shape or “coffee ¢: n.” 
Rarely, however, are these beautiful 
tea sets found in their entirety, for, 
having been in general use, they were 
exposed to that damage to which fine 
china is always liable. Occasionally, 
having been carefully tended by the J 
owner and handed down from mother 9 
to daughter, they are found in the Old 
World homes, decorating the shelves 
of some fine Chippendale cabinet only § 
to be used at events of sufficient im. 
portance to warrant their beauty be | 
ing displayed. 

In 1833 the factory was acquired 
by William Taylor Copeland, one- 
time Lord Mayor of London, while 
ten years later the partnership of § 
Copeland and Garrett was formed, 9 
It was during the first Copeland period 
that elaborate services were produced, 
such as the magnificent dessert. set 
which was presented to King Edward 
on the occasion of his marriage. Cope- 
land also attained much celebrity for 
the splendid parian figures and at the 
present time, under the title of Cope 
land and Sons, this old pottery is re 
sponsible for a large quantity of beau 
tiful porcelain. 

No pottery has adopted more vari- 
ous marks by which its work may F¥ 
be identified. On the earlier produc 
tions the word “Spode” is usually 
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impressed, although in some instances 
it is painted on in minute letters 


After Copeland purchased the fac- 1H. 
tory we find, “Copeland late Spode”; 
“Copeland and Garrett late Spode”; J st 


and several devices in which the 
names of these partners appear, among 
them a crown and wreath with the 
initials, “C and G.” 
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ADDRESSES 


McGisson & Co., 3 West 37th Street 
OvINGTON Bros. Co., 438 Fifth Avenue 

Scotr L. RoBERTSON, INc., 510 Madison Avenue 
MITTELDORFER STRAUS, 224 Fifth Avenue 


JouN WANAMAKER, Broadway & 10th Street 
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NEW YORK SHOPS in a sit 
damas 
CuHINTz & Box SHoP, 526 Madison Avenue linen , 
DaRNLEY, INC., 395 Madison Avenue 
PIERRE DUTEL, 139 East 57th Street In 
| Lorp & Taylor, Fifth Avenue & 38th Street Not o1 
R. H. Macy Co., Broadway & 34th Street table 
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r. MOMENT—when the hostess 
stands with her guests, about to 
enter the dining room, she does not hear 
the murmur of low-voiced conversation. 
She cannot evade an instant’s sharp con- 
cern —are all the details of the table 
exactly right ? 


As far as her table covering is concerned 
this hostess can be immediately reassured 
ina single glance. Her table cloth is linen 
damask! All authorities agree that on/y a 


linen damask table cloth is correct. 


In her instant’s glance at the table, 
not only is this hostess reassured that her 


) table is correct, but its beauty suddenly 

















TABLECLOTHS 


seems beyond her warmest expectations. 
It is the linen damask cloth that sustains 
and unifies the wholedecorative effect by the 
lovely expanse of shadow-patterned white. 


LINEN DaMASK is correct! It evokes 
thrilling beauties from china, glass and 
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moment — when the hestess 


s, Ss werything all right F 





silver. It is now the choice of the in- 


formed hostess for every occasion. 


These beautiful linen damasks are not as 
expensive as their reputation implies. At your 
store you will find cloths of interesting design 


at reasonable prices. 


Booklet on Table Decoration 
EMILY POST, the world-famous authority 
“Etiquette”, the 


Blue Book of social usage, has written with 


on manners and the author of 


charm and authority about Linen Damask in 
the foreword to 4 New Booklet, “WE DINE 
ON LINEN DAMASK.” The booklet also con- 
tains new ideas in table decoration and much 


other helpful information. Send 25c to Dept. 
H-5, the Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
260 West Broadway, N. Y. 


> LINEN. DAMASK. /~ 


{s"- NAPKINS 


LINpresswvely CONE 























A page from a book on walnut 


Learn to Judge Furniture 
before you buy 


Send for this free book, 


O AID you in buying furniture wisely, 

we will send a book which describes the 
furniture “periods,” shows you how to tell 
real walnut from imitations, how to judge a 
piece of furniture, and gives other invaluable 
information for the furniture purchaser. 


American Walnut is now being specified by leading 
decorators to a greater extent than ever before. The 
finest furniture-makers today are working in walnut, 
just as did the famous designers of old. Walnut is the 
correct wood for the artistic home. In motor cars, too, 
steering wheel and trim of walnut indicate quality. The 
infinite variety of figure and grain gives walnut endless 
charm. It combines beauty, durability and strength; 
resists wear; grows always more beautiful with age. 












A pier case in 
walnut 


Our Service 

We publish beautifully 
illustrated booklets on 
furniture and on inte- 
rior woodwork. Please 
write us which you are 
We will 
be glad to help you. 
Fill in and mail tl 


this 
handy coupon today. 





interested in. 








This bedroom furniture shows the natural beauty 
of American Walnut 


THE AGE OF WALNUT” 
AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Room 973 


616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





Please send full information on American Walnut. I am interested in walnut 
furniture 0; walnut for interior woodwork and paneling 0 (check which). 


Name 
Addre Ss 
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Veronica rupestris nana is a fine, non-ramping, blue- 
flowered plant for late Spring. The tint of blue varies, but 
it is always charming 


BLUE 


FOR ROCK 


GARDENS 


(Continued from page 101) 


that things so inconsiderable should 
burn with such fierce intensity. 

In the following notes, however, my 
desire is not by any means to inspire 


the creation of blue rock gardens. 
Rock gardens devoted to plants of a 


the 
last degree and without point or in- 


single color would be absurd to 


terest. My aim is simply to give to 
for blue 
among 


flowers es- 
the best of 


those who care 


pecially a choice 
them. 

First of course the blue- 
flowered bulbs of spring—Scilla, 
Hyacinthus, Chionodoxa and Muscari. 
Of these the earliest to bloom, follow- 
ing close upon the cold little Snow- 


come 





drops and often mingling with them, 
are Scilla bifolia, S. H ya- 
cinthus azureus, Chionodoxa sardensis 
ind C. duciliae. Then come the Grape 
Hyacinths (Muscari) with their beaded 


stberi a, 


blue spikes. Muscari Heavenly Blue 
is a bit too rampageous for small 
rock gardens and its autumn growth 
too untidy to be tolerated, but it 


where its 
count in the general 


should alw tvs be near by 


superb color WwW ill 








flora gives us a shower of bright blue blossoms. 


effect of the rock garden and _ its 
delicious fragrance regale us as we 
prowl about. The English Bluebell, 
Scilla festalis (nutans), with its bell- 
hung shepherd’s crook, and Scilla 
campanulata (hispanica), the Spanish 
Bluebell, bloom in May. They are 


not so richly endowed with blue 
pigment as are the bulbs of the 
earlier year, but are delightful none- 


the-less. 

Latest of the Scillas to bloom is S. 
Hyacinthus amethystinus also 
A charming little plant 
and yet little grown, it has slender 
arched stems hung with small sapphire 
bells. A closely planted colony of 
them makes a fine patch of blue color 
at a season when we have almost given 
up looking for beauty from the smaller 
bulbs. All these bulbs will grow cheer- 


] 
i 


ne 


italica. 
blooms late. 


fully and increase in the soil of t 
rock garden either in sun or partial 
shade; the Scillas, indeed, will stand 
quite heavy shade. They all appear 

their best when planted in rather clo 
than scattered about. 


colonies rather 


(Continued on page 122) 





For more than a month in early Spring Anchusa myosotidi- 


It self-sows 


itself enthusiastically and must be kept in hand 
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A DEBUTANTE returns from the smartest tea of the season. A cultured, the sophisticated, Brewster has built durably as 
woman of position and influence comes from a concert. After well as beautifully. Coachwork on Rolls-Royce mirrors 
shopping a young matron hastens homewards. . . . This is the appreciation of a patronage which knows, and appre- 
the gay, the fashionable world—the world of Rolls-Royce. ciates, the truly smart in Europe as well as America. No 
The appeal of Rolls-Royce to women of good taste is in- wonder that every line of this car expresses quiet elegance, 
evitable. This motor-car carries the assurance that it is Of that every interior appointment has a purpose of use- 
worthy of its owner. Its reputation for refinement and beauty fulness as well as luxury. 
is more merited today than ever before. Coachwork is de- We should be pleased to consider with you the building of 
signed and built by Brewster & Company, who since 1810 a motor-car suited to your requirements—and at the same time 
have furnished fashionable equipages to the first families. expressive of your tastes. Rolls-Royce, Fifth Avenue at Fifty- 
Through these generations of serving the traveled, the sixth Street, New York. There are branches in principal cities. 
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A home isa good deal likea fresh canvas. 
Almost anyone can fill either, but it 
takesaqualified artist todoit satisfactorily 
and well, and give it permanent artistic 
Value. 


In the extensive shops and galleries of 
the Rorimer-Brooks Studios are designers 
and craftsmen who create works of art 
in home decoration just as surely as any 
artist ever did with canvas and brush. 
If you are planning the decoration of a 
home or apartment that is to be truly 
exquisite in beauty and charm, Rorimer- 
Brooks is a natural choice. This organ- 
ization will skillfully execute your own 
ideas or it can entirely relieve you of 
every detail, from preliminary sketches 
to the final arrangement of furniture. 


orimet Bini 
Interior «= SUUMOIOS ~— Makers of 


Decorators Fine Furniture 
2232 Euclid Avenue 


Cleveland, Ohio 


wa? 
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BLUE FOR ROCK GARDENS 


(Continued from page 118) 


Before the blue-flowered bulbs have 
retired from the scene herbaceous 
plants in the same delightful livery 
begin to make themselves felt. Happily 
there are many of these, for blue is 
an ardent peace-maker and _ enables 
many a fiery little mountaineer to live 
on amicable terms with his no _ less 
belligerent neighbor. It is here pos- 
sible to speak only of the most out- 
standing beauties but at the end of 
the article is a more comprehensive 
list of blue flowers. The intention has 
been to keep fairly strictly to varieties 
that might justly be characterized 
true blue, avoiding the pure lavenders 
and purples or violet-blues. But the 
borderland is misty and exactness in 
this matter of no especial benefit. 

The most prolific contributor to our 
azure delight is the Borage tribe. From 
this great stock we derive plants whose 
flowers are of the purest and most 
exquisite blue—Omphalodes (Navel- 
wort), Cynoglossum (Hound’s- 
tongue), Borago, Anchusa, Pulmon- 
aria (Lungwort), Myosotis (Forget- 
me-not), Mertensia (American Lung- 
wort), and Lithospermum (Gromwell). 

Of the Navelworts we have three 
species designed to warm the heart of 
any rock gardener. Omphalodes verna, 
known affectionately as Blue-eyed- 
Mary, is the most amiable of the 
family. It has rambling propensities 
and loves to spread about among stones 
in a partially shaded place where the 
sprays of blue stars shine with in- 
credible brilliance. O. cappadocica 
srows in a neat little tuft and sends 
aloft in early summer and onwards 
for several weeks airy sprays of blue 
flowers like large Forget-me-nots. O. 

‘tliae is a bit of a miff. It loves 
lime and a erevice and sometimes then 
will take itself off for no accountable 
reason, but when it tarries there is re- 
ward enough for any trouble expended 
upon keeping it. 

Cynoglossum amabile is perhaps 
bit large for the rock garden though 
it is in the spirit of things grown 
there. C. nervosum is reported, how- 
ever, as growing but a foot tall with 
hairy stems and leaves and a great 
shower of large intensely blue flow- 
ers. Borago laxiflora is a bit coarse 
and sprawling and has not with me 
proved of iron hardiness. But some 
in milder climates will care to grow 
it for the sake of those constellations 
of blue stars that terminate the lax 
branches. 


\ SELF-SOWER 


Of the Anchusas, myosotidiflora is 
the only one suitable for the rock 
sarden. It grows eighteen inches tall 
and bears in early spring great sprays 
of Forget-me-not-like blossoms that 
continue for more than a month. In 
the summer the leaves grow large and 
lush and must often be cut off to save 
the life of some more fragile plant. 
This lovely Alkanet self-sows with en- 
thusiasm once it is happily established 
and for all its good qualities may 
easily become a menace in a small rock 
carden. 

Earlier still, often by the first of 
April, flowers the Lungwort, Pul- 
monaria angustifolia (azurea), with 
pink buds and large, round, clear blue 


blossoms. This plant loves a sunshad 
but seems not to mind whether tl 
ground in which it grows be dry « 
moist; and it increases so rapidly 
to invite frequent division, thus pr 
viding easily for wider and wid 
stretches of its heavenly color. It 
one of the best of spring-floweri: 
plants for border or rock garden, 
it seems little known or grown. 
Mertensia virginica, with its pen 
ent turquoise blossoms and bright pink 
buds, is a native plant enjoyed in most 
gardens. It is somewhat large wh 
the rockwork is of no great exter 
and it is gratifying to find that the 
are dwarf-growing Mertensias that 1 
peat the grace and the especial 
ravishing color of this beautiful plant 
M. lanceolata from the plains a: 
open hills of Colorado and Wyomii 
is a delightful small thing. M 
echioides and M. primuloides are «1 
chanting exotics from the high Hima- 
layas that, like all Mertensias, n 


easily be raised from seed. 
A QUARANTINED FLOWER 


Due to the machinations of 
Plant Quarantine one of the most 
splendid of blue-flowering _ plants 
Lithospermum prostratum, is now 
scarce among us as hardly to be found 
at all. Let us hope that anyone so 
lucky as to possess this charmer wil 
endeavor to work up a stock of it 
in order that it may once more 
lumine the declivities found in our 
rock gardens. 

From the West come two plants of 
inestimable worth that thus far ar 
little known. These are Synthyri 
rotundifolia and S. reniformis. They 
are charming tufted things blooming 
very early in the year, with rounded, 
leathery leaves and spikes of fluffy 
blue blossoms, pale and deep blue re- 
spectively. They like fairly cool con- 
ditions and a soil rich in leafmold. 
Otherwise they are no trouble. If you 
do not know them let me tell you 
where they may be secured. 

American, too, are the Polemoniums 
(Jacob’s-ladder) with their pale pend- 
ent bells and golden stamens. P. rep- 
tans is wild in woodsy places of New 
York and other Eastern States and 
there are numerous fine species to b 
had out of the West. Of these P. cov- 
fertum is probably the choicest jewe! 
but not one to be treated lightly. It 
has proved with me a difficult subject, 
though it is as easy to raise from seed 
as any Pink. Hope is not yet aban- 
doned, however. Continued experi- 
ment will some day find a way to 
making it happy. Quaker Ladies or 
Bluets (Houstonia) must ever be 
found where blue flowers are beloved, 
and what others are more dainty and 
engaging? But do not be satisfied to 
know the familiar little H. coerule 
alone. Make the acquaintance 4s 
well of H. serpyllifolia whose pros 
trate creeping stems and tiny leaves 
reach over the ground to form a clos 
green mat from which spring th 
larger flowers of a deeper blue. 
These plants love a slightly moist 
situation and if the soil be a bit sour- 
ish so much the better. 

Among American plants, however, 

(Continued on page 12+) 
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reasonable difference in price 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, Established 1846, New Bedford, Mass. 4 


HE biggest “‘bargain’’ in sheets and 
f perde cases that you can buy are those 
made of Wamsutta Percale. They give you 
“extra value’’ far greater than the differ- 
ence in price. 

First: thedifference in texture. Wamsutta 
Percale is closer woven and smoother in 
texture; entirely different from other 
sheeting. 

Second: the difference in beauty. The 
purer, fresher whiteness of Wamsutta 
Percale appeals instantly to every woman's 
instinctive delight in a lovely fabric. 


and Third: the difference in strength. 
160 washings, equal to 6 years laundering, 
proved Wamsutta Percale stronger than 
24 other brands of sheeting. 


The joy of this finer quality; the com- 
fort of this greater luxury; the economy 
of this enduring strength; all these are 
yours in the Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases, for only a reasonable differ- 
ence in price. 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


: XZ EE oY 
© 
LIGHTER A_ Wamsutta Percale 


sheet (size 90 x 108) weighs half-a-pound 
less than the ordinary sheet. 


YET STRONGER — after ~ the 


equal of six years laundering, than 24 
other well known brands of sheeting. 


Do you enjoy embroidering? 
You can have the loveliest embroidered 
pillow cases by making them from Wam- 
sutta Percale pillow tubing, sold by the 
yard. The fine texture takes needlework 
beautifully. 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The Finest of Cottons 






RIDLEY WATTS & CO., Selling Agents, 44 Leonard St., New York City 
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A Living Room Table 
That Is A Desk Also 


Furniture Shops new Desk-Tables 
are so designed that the sides are alike. 
Thus they can stand in the middle of 
the floor, and be used same as living 
room or library tables. They make de- 
lightful pieces for the living room, 
combining the convenience and beau- 
ty of a table with the utility of a desk 
with ample drawer room. The pattern 
shown in the above photograph is Eng- 
lish in style, of the late Seventeenth 
Century period. Made in various 
woods, you can find a table to match 
your present furniture. Your furniture 
dealer has them. 


Our booklet, “Everything 
for the Living Room, Li- 
brary and Hall’, tells of 
many other Furniture Shops 


pieces. Write for a copy. 


he Gfurniture urniture Shops 


Division of The Lace Furniture BY 
840 MONROE AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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(Continued from page 122) 


the cerulean possibilities of the Pent- 
stemon family make the lover of blue 
flowers fairly dizzy. It is a vast race 
rising to heights of inspired beauty 
but descending to depths of no-account 
The best of them 
West—in the mountains, 
plains of Colorado, 

Idaho, Montana, 
far they are little 
wardens Save those of collec- 
tors or specialists; few are listed by 
their nomenclature is 
in confusion. Nevertheless they are 
upon the horizon of the 
world. Seeds of 
had in one way 
plants of 
and P, 
of quite 
that 
them. 


weediness as well. 
live in the 
foothills and 
Utah, Wyoming, 
Arizona. Thus 
seen in 
the trade, and 
dawning 
gardening them are 
and another and 
kinds. P. alpinus 
(angustifolius) are 
transcendent beauty. It is a 
should not 
for the 
and re- 
perfectly drained soil 


to be 
several 
4 0€ rule us 
cvardener 


pity any 


know Pentstemons are 


most part summer blooming 


quire a light, 


in full sunshine. 

The Veronicas, too, belong to the 
long blue days of summer—a_ vast 
host of them, mostly prostrate, with 


spikes of small blossoms ranging over 
all the scale of blue. And Campa- 
nulas bring many blue flowers to the 
The quality of 
their color is chill—what the old hor- 
ticultural called bleak 
with, however, a wide range from pale 
to a fairly violet-blue that is 
very satisfying in the heat of summer 


summer garden. 


writers blues, 


deep 


suns. 

From the Flaxes (Linum) we de- 
rive the deep pure blue of summer 
skies. L. alpinum is the best for the 
rock garden as its stature is low, but 
all are there is suf- 
ficient They self-sow with 
freedom though they are short- 
lived in gardens keep them- 
going by this 
Forget-me-nots are 


A L145 TT. OF 


Ajuga genevensis brockbanki 
4juga metallica crispa 

* Allium 
Anagallis coerulea (annual) 
Anchusa myosotidiflora 

apennina 

blanda 


nemorosa robinso 


charming where 
space. 
and 
some 
elves means. 
multitudinous 


cvaneum 


dnemone 
* dnemone 
‘4 nemone niana 

1quilegia coerulea 
*Asperula azurea setosa 
*Bellis rotundifolia coerulescens 
Frtaty 3 laxiflora 

Brodiaea laxa (California 
; Nosmhoebe barbata 
‘ampanula caespitosa 
Campanula carpatica 
‘ampanula cenisia 
‘ampanula 


(annual ) 


bulb) 


i a en 


garganica 
pusilla 
raineri 


KC 
*( 
*Campanula 
*Campanula 
*Campanula rotundifolia 
*Campanula raddeana 
*Campanula tommasiniana 
*( 
3 
*( 
*(, 
*() 
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‘atananche coerulea 
eratostigma plumbaginoi les 
‘hionodoxa gigantea (bulb) 
‘hionodoxa luciliae (bulb) 
*hionodoxa sardensis (bulb) 
‘ollinsia gran liflora (annual) 

*Crocus speciosus (bulb) 

Cynoglossum nervosum 

Del phinium azureum 

Delphinium bicolor 


GOOD 


in any garden once they are esta 
lished for they are all 
sowers and if not rooted out by ove:- 
orderly establish themsel\ 
along path edges, under and around 
the little shrubs and in all 
places. A word concerning the diff 
ent kinds may be of interest. M yose 
alpestris is an Alpine of tight tufted 
habit head of 
down close to the tuft. It has giv 
to many fine varieties much used 
for bedding. If these plants are to 
be left outside over the winter they 
require to be given rather high and 
well-drained situations. M. diss 
flora is also an Alpine and the earliest 
to flower. It is a charming kind, low 
and tufty with a delightful spray-lik 
flowering. M. sylvatica, the Wood 
Forget-me-not, once planted will 
always be a present delight along the 
shaded ways of the rock garden or 
in the adjoining wood or shrubberies. 
It is taller and looser in habit than 
those before spoken of. M. palustri 
is the Water Forget-me-not, delight- 
ful to plant between stones along 
pool or stream where it soon makes 
fine mass Its variety semperflor. 
is everblooming, low and prostrat: 
lovely plant for shaded places and a 
reliable perennial. M. 
dark rich blue blossoms appear later 
in the year, should be planted by gar- 
deners climatic conditions are 
than those that obtain in 
the neighborhood of New York ( ty. 
It is a little tender, but quite lovely. 

The latest blue flower to light the 
garden—and this takes us almost to 
November—is Ceratostigma plumba- 
ginoides, recently known only slightly 
tongue-twistingly as Plumbaco 
larpentae. It is a gorgeous plant and 
in full sunshine spreads most satisfac- 
torily. Its display makes a fitting end 
to our pageant of blue flowers. 


PLAN 


brunonianum 


joyous se] - 
souls 
sorts 
blosso 


with a huge 


rise 


azoricus, whose 


whose 


less severe 





less 


Delphinium 
Delphinium 
Delphinium 
Delphinium 
Del phinium 
Delphinium 
*Eritrichium 
Eryngium 


carolinianum 
caucasicum 
coelestinum 
coeruleum 
grandiflorum 
nanum 
glaciale 
Eryngium bourghati 
*Gentiana acaulis 
affinis 
andrewst 
ascle piadea 
crimita 
farreri 
linearis 


* Gentiana 
Gentiana 
Gentiana 
Gentiana 

* Gentiana 

* Gentiana 
Gentiana pneumonanthe 

*Gentiana freyniana 

Gentiana saponaria 

septemfida 

lagodechiana 


*Gentiana 

* Gentiana 

*Gentiana verila 
grandiflorum 


bellidifolia 


CANESCENS 


Geranium 
*Globularia 
*(Globularia 

Globularia 
*(Globularia 
*Globularia 
* Houstonia 
*Houstonia prostrata 
*Houstonia serpyllifolia 
*Hyacinthus azureus 

(Continued on page 
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Although this tapestry is shown here above a mantel, it is equally effective when used over a console, sofa or doorway 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY VERDURE TAPESTRY 


Reproducing Faithfully the Mellow Coloring and 


NE of the most difficult parts of a room 
to treat successfully is the panel above 

the fireplace. 
The interior decorator frequently solves 
this problem by using a tapestry panel suit- 
ablein size, texture and design for sucha space. 
We discovered not long ago in France a 
“ ely verdure tapestry woven back in the 
heaaeidl Century by one of Louis XV’s 
t highly skilled artisans, in a design par- 

ularly adapted to this decorative use. 


We also found there craftsmen who could 
reproduce on their handlooms each smallest 
=, e ee ye e A 
detail of the original. With their extraordi- 


nary 
ha 
r 


Vy painstaking skill, these French weavers 
exceeded anything we had even hoped for. 
hfully they have reproduced the antique 


weave, faithfully recreated the character- 
istic verdure leaves and flowers and floral 
border—even the little pagoda lending the 
Chinese note that was the result of Louis 
XV’s embassy to the Orient. 


They have, in an adroit manner, known 
only to themselves, managed to simulate its 
antique and mellow appearance, matching 
exactly the soft browns, tans and dull greens 
in which the design is developed. 

7 y id 


SK your decorator, upholsterer or the 
decorating service of your department 
store to show you this Schumacher tapestry. 
It may also be successfully used over a door- 
way and in other wall spaces of suitable size. 
For your other furnishing problems, ask 


Antique Weave of the Louis XV Original 


also to see the lovely range of Schumacher 
damasks, brocades, brocatelles, velvets, toiles 
de Jouy, prints, chintzes and taffetas, in de- 
signs and colorings for every type of interior. 
“Your Home and 
the Interior Decorator” 


ABRICS such as these can give your home real dis- 

tinction if rightly used. How you can, without ad- 
ditional expense, have the professional services of an 
interior decorator for your furnishing problems, is ex- 
plained in the booklet we have prepared, 
and the Interior Decorator.” 


“Your Home 


Attractively and richly illustrated in full color, it will 
be sent to you without charge upon request. Write to 
F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. E-1, 60 West goth Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and Uphol- 
stery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and Paris, 
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INSHI 


WARDROBE 
The Trunk with Daors 
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ECAUSE of its amazing convenience and strength, 
the door-opening Winship stands preeminent among 
trunks. No back-straining, floor-marring halves to push 
apart! The name “Winship” is an assurance of all that 
can be desired in a wardrobe—superb workmanship, 
unequalled convenience, years of satisfaction. Insist on 
being shown the genuine, red-band Winship. Write 
for literature and name of nearest dealer. 


WINSHIP & SONS, 
304 Bleecker Street 


WINSHIP WARDROBE IS IDENTIFIED BY 
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COLONIAL CHRISTOPHER WRENS 


(Continued from page 112) 


pated by a hundred years the mid- 
Victorian period. Then there were 
authors like Colin Campbell: archi- 
tects of real ability, whose books were 
written less for the carpenter-builder 
than for the scholar or the cultured 
Colonist who was to supervise the 
construction of his own house. Camp- 
bell’s contribution to this type of 
literature was a translation and adapta- 
tion of Palladio—as fine a thing as 
his own beautiful copy of Palladio’s 
villa, at Mereworth. 
OLD HANDBOOKS 

Most of these books may still be 
found lurking in the shelves of old 
bookshops, while here and there are 
fairly complete groups—as at the 
New York Public Library and the 
Ogden Codman at the 
Metropolitan Museum. Their quaint 
titles have a curious something in com- 
mon with their fine old pages and 
their so strictly drawn details and 
diagrams. You will find several 
British Carpenters, a Palladio Lon- 
dinensis, or the London Art of Build- 
ing; a tiny but all too plainly a once 
invaluable volume called Multum in 
Parvo; a Treasury of Designs; The 
Carpenter's and Joiners Repository; 
The Practical Builder, or Workman’s 
General Assistant; The Builder’s 
Pocket Treasure; The Practical House 
Carpenter; or, Youth’s Instructor, and 
all kinds of Hints and Assistants. 

Their plates were generally made 
with fine precision. Doorways, man- 
tels and facades were so carefully 
drawn and their proportions so clearly 
indicated that an intelligent workman 
would have had no difficulty in re- 
producing them—as indeed was the 
case. And not only did these books 
contain page after actual 
details, plans and elevations, but com- 
plete courses in elementary architec- 
ture, with full explanations of the 
Orders, and practical resumés of the 





collection 


page of 


essentials of plain and solid geometry. 
One could gather from them all sorts 
of information on the intricate affairs 
of joinery and stair-building, which 
latter, by the way, was a specialty for 
only the most skillful artisans. Now 
and then included a 
penter’s encyclopedia, and so typical 
of the these particular 
sections that a excerpts are re- 
printed here to indicate the flavor of 
the period, 

“ 4 nchors, in Architecture, isa cer- 
tain fort of Carving, fomewhat 
refembling an Anchor, or Arrow- 
head; ’tis commonly part of enrich- 
ments of the Boultins of Capitals 
of the Tufcan, Doric, and Ionic 
Orders; and alfo of the Boultins of 
Bed-mouldings, of the Doric, Ionic, 
and Corinthian Cornices. Thefe 
Anchors and Eggs being alternately 
carved throughout the whole Build- 


would be car- 
times were 
few 


ing. 

“Batter, a Term, ufed by Work- 
men, to fignify that a wall, a piece 
of Timber, or the like, doth not 
ftand upright, but leans from you- 
ward, when you ftand before it; 
but when it leans toward you, they 
fay it over-hangs, or hangs over. 

“Cabinets, ftrictly taken, is the 
the moft retired place in the Houfe. 


But a Cabinet in Palaces, and Gre 
Houfes, confifts of an out-Cham- 
ber, and a Cabinet with a Gallery 
on the fide. 

“Drip, this is called Larmier ‘y 
French, and is the bottom of tl 
Corona; becaufe the Rain-water js 
by means thereof forced to fall 
drop by drop on the Ground, drip- 
ping like Tears. 

“Frigeratory, a Place to make or 
keep Things cool in 

“Glafs, a transparent Body made 
by Art of Flints, Sand and Ashes, 
and of this there are many Sorts, 
as Crown Glafs, French or Nor. 
mandy Glafs, German Glafs, Bristol 
Glafs, Looking Glafs, and Jealous 
Glafs, which last is of the Nature 
that it cannot be feen thro’, yet ad- 
mits of the Light thro’ it. 

“Gothic, Architecture, is that 
which is far removed from the 
Antique, having its Ornaments wild 
and chimerical, and its Profiles in- 
correct. 
“Kerf, the 
piece of Timber, or Board, the way 
made by the Saw, is called a Kerf, 

“Rustick, a manner of Building, 


fawn away flit in a 


quite rude, rather in Imitation of 
Nature, than according to the Rules 
of Art. 
“Stairs, are of forts, 
Strait-Flyers, Square-Flyers, Tri- 
angular-Flyers, French-Flyers, 
Winding-Stairs, and Mixt-Stairs. 
“Stuff, the wood that Joiners work 


various 


upon, they call, in general, Stuff.” 

If you are at all susceptible to the 
glamor of workmanship in wood 
which has lived through two centuries 
of both care and neglect, and is as 
sound and beautiful today as it was 
fifty years before the Revolution, 
then you would find it easy to b 
thrilled as you turned the yellowed 
pages of London Art of 
Building and came upon the plate of 
a doorway from which was made that 
incomparable entrance at Westover. 
You would find it easy to be thrilled 
all the time you held any of these 
books which are 
so likeable period. You might recog- 


h 


molding with 


Salmon’s 


so evocative of that 
nize a mantel or a 
which you are familiar, and imagine 
some joiner taking off the measure- 
ments, transferring them at full size 
to his “stuff,” glancing at the quaint 
instructions, a little disturbed by the 
beauty of this thing and being hardly 


aware that there was ever such 2 
person as Christopher Wren. 
GENEALOGIES IN WALLS 


There would be a splendid story 0 
the lives of those masterbuilders ©! 


the Colonies those “joyners,” “plais 
terers,” and “glaisiers” who wrougnt 


from the books with as much skill 
as though they had written them ané 
conquered all that craftsmanship be 
sides. Of course, the story is W ritten 
in the walls of Westover, Whiteha!), 
the Harwood house, and whole streets 
in Newcastle; and as tradition an¢ 
legend will always seem warmef 
images of the past than even the most 
personal records, we can probably do 
better than bury our faces in dusty 
genealogies. We can _ probably do 
(Continued on page 138 
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This free book will open your eyes 1s 


takes the mystery out of building 


«A KNOWLEDGE of the AB C’s of build- 
ing means much to every person—who 
ever expects to build. Architects and 
contractors know the importance of 
this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 

In order to give you this essential in- 
formation in simple, understandable 
form we have published, and will send 
free,a 48 page illustrated book which 
covers the whole range of home build- 
ing from foundation to the roof. 


An hour takes the mystery 
out of building 


No matter what-price-house you in- 
tend to build, this book points the way 
to greater building values and econo- 
mies. It carries you through every oper- 
ation in simple text, graphically illus- 
trated. The book also contains repro- 
ductions of many attractive homes. 





California White Pine 


trade name) 





It tells you what you ought to know 
about foundations, joists, studding, raft- 
ers, sheathing, roofing, window and 
door frames, siding, exterior trim, lath, 
windowsash, doors, interiortrim,mold- 
ings, built-in fixtures, garages, garden 
fixtures. It tells you how to determine 
the relative values of different materials 
and construction elements. 


An hour’s time given to your home 
now with the guidance of this practical 
and useful book will add greatly to your 
satisfaction in building. 


The name of this book is “Pine 
Homes”’— published in the interests of 
better building by the California White 
and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Architects and builders the country 
over have requested copies for distribu- 
tion to their clients. It will be sent to 
you gladly without charge. Just fill in 
the coupon at the right and mail. 





Send this coupon 
for free copy of 


**Pine Homes”’ 


ersecevererereeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeersae eecae 


California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers Assn. 


651 Call Building + San Francisco 


Please send your free book, ‘Pine Homes.” 








Name__— are aici 
CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION died > = 
Also producers of . 
2025 CALIFORNIA WHITE FIR + CALIFORNIA DOUGLAS FIR + CALIFORNIA INC ENSE CEDAR City = a —————— 

















PROPER 
TREATMENT 


or 
FLOORS 





HNSON & SON 
ghing Authorities 
WwIStOnSIN 





RACINE 








ing interior. NOW you can have them easily, quickly, 
inexpensively—with the Johnson Wax treatment. It 
cleans, beautifies and polishes—all in one simple operation. 
Takes only a few minutes—there is no stooping or kneel- 
ing. It doesn’t even soil your hands. And it makes no 
difference how floors are finished—whether with varnish, 
shellac, wax or paint. 


JOHNSON'S LIQUID WAX 


This Johnson’s Wax treatment 





gives rooms that  indefinable ASK YOUR 
charm of immaculacy. It elimi- f PAINTER 

. . we ri elec- 
nates costly and inconvenient weal eikedubnen 


Electric Floor Pol- 
isher. Then 
he can _do 
them ALL in 
avery short 
time. 


refinishing. Like magic the Elec- 
tric Polisher brings up a glowing, 
gleaming, deep-burnished lustre. 
For $2.00 a day you can rent a 
Johnson’s Wax Electric Floor 
Polisher from your neighborhood 
store or from your painter. With 
it you can wax-polish ALL your 
floors in the time it formerly 
took to doa single room. 

Telephone NOW and make an 
appointment to rent a Johnson’s 
Wax Electric Floor Polisher for 
a day. Or buy one outright for 
your own exclusive The 
investment is small for so great 
a convenience. Ask your local 
merchant for a free demonstra- 
tion. Or write 








use. 


us. 


EE ES ONES AO NE ON A A A A CL PA A STI, 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 1, RACINE, WISCONSIN 

“The Floor Finishing Authorities” 
Please send me Free and Postpaid your new 25c Book which tells just how to treat 
new and old floors of all kinds—soft and hard wood, linoleum, rubber, marble 
or tile. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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most charming pink, this made a show 
in a florist’s window, as a winter plant, 
which no lover of flowers could possi- 
bly resist wishing to possess. Within 
a few years after its introduction, it 
was being grown by the scores of 
thousands for the florists’ trade, and, 
of course, found its way into thousands 
of homes. Gloire de Lorraine was not, 
however, a satisfactory plant for the 
house under average conditions. Its 
beauty was so great, nevertheless, that 
its popularity continued in spite of 
this drawback until other varieties such 
as Gloire de Cincinnati, Turnford 
Hall, a white form of Lorraine, and 
Mrs. Peterson were introduced. The 


variety now universally grown is 
Melior. The winter-flowering type 


almost invariably produces no seed, 
and therefore new varieties are rare. 
Exquisite is one of the few developed 
during recent years, 

No one who has a greenhouse or a 
conservatory, matter small, 


no how 


should forego the opportunity of pos- 
sessing at least a few of these beautiful 
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In removing B-- 
gonia leaves f 
propagating pi 
poses they are car-- 
fully detached 

the point of jun 
ture with the ma 
stem of the pla 


plants which cheerfully flower pro- 
fusely during the midwinter season 
when many other plants have to be 
coaxed to bloom at all. 

The winter flowering Begonias are 
not difficult of culture, provided they 
can be given a fairly warm tempera- 
ture—55 to 60 degrees at night—and 
an atmosphere which is not too dry. 
They are best if not exposed to full 
sun, a light shading of some sort being 
desirable. They resent any sudden 
change of temperature or treatment, 
and under such a shock will be likely 
to drop their flowers or even their 
foliage, where the ordinary Begonias 
would not be noticeably affected, 
Ordinary potting soil to which an ad- 
ditional amount of humus or of peat 
—one-quarter to one-third in bulk— 
has been added, suits them perfectly. 

Propagation is accomplished by 


means of leaf cuttings as shown in 


one of the illustrations. The leaves 
with the entire stem intact are re- 
moved from the plant. As they are 


(Continued on page 132) 
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The leaf cuttings on the propagating bench are injured by 

water coming in contact with the foliage, so pots are in- 

serted in the peat to receive the water and allow it to spread 
by underground absorption 
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Khis great car is the climax of the 
Franklin policy of always keeping ahead 






































| Now On View at all dealerships—and at the New York | 

National Automobile Show, beginning Saturday, January 
8. Offered at the most favorable price in Franklin history, 
with a special 25th Anniversary Easy Ownership Plan 

















also available. 
| | COUPE Now $2490—SEDAN NOw $2790 | 
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ood Buildings Deserve 
Good Hardware 











When hardware works as agreeably as 
_ it looks it deserves to be called Good. 
Corbin Hardware is Good Hardware 


HAT better argument for Good Hardware 
than thestrength and simplicity of this splen- 
did Corbin Entrance Door Pull and Lock. What 
dignity it has—what security it gives. Like all Corbin Hard- 
ware it is good to the core—which means it will work well, 
look well, and serve well, as long as the building stands. 


P. & F. CORBIN "ist NEW BRITAIN 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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somewhat soft and limber to handle 
on the cutting bench, it is best to sup- 
port each leaf with a short piece of 
wire to which the stem is attached by 
a tie of rafha, the end of the wire 
being thrust up through the leaf. 
They may then be rooted readily when 
placed in peat, the latter being kept 
moist without getting water on the 
leaves by plunging small pots into the 
peat and watering through the pots. 
After rooting, the small plants may 
be potted off into a soil consisting 
of half or more of peat, adding more 
soil as they are shifted to larger pots. 

Whether or not one has the facilities 
for growing the beautiful winter 
flowering Begonias, at least a few of 
the old-fashioned ornamental leaved 
flowering kinds should be grown. 
Some time ago I chanced to be visiting 
one of the largest private estates in 
the East, and after viewing the winter- 
flowering Begonias which had a sec- 
tion of a small house to themselves, 
I came across a group of that old- 
timer Begonia corallina lucerna. They 
were in magnificent condition, with 
great trusses of coral red flowers and 
buds standing out from the mottled, 
olive-green leaves, with here and there 
a red under surface showing. 

I paused in admiration, and the 
superintendent of the place, who was 
with me, asked “Don’t you know what 
that is?” : 

“Yes,” I answered, “but one seldom 
sees it any more, particularly in a 
place like this.” 

“Tt is too bad,” he answered “that 
such beautiful plants have to suffer 
by being out of fashion. Those Be- 
gonias are admired more than almost 
anything else we have in these houses. 
Just the other day the members of a 
Garden Club were here on a tour of 
inspection. They simply raved over 
these plants and wanted the name to 
put down in their note books, think- 
ing it must be something new and 
wonderful. When I told them that 
probably their Grandmothers had grown 
the same thing in their winter window 
garden, a good many of them im- 
mediately lost interest. Some of the 
others thought I was joking.” 

The plants we were looking at were 
ill of six or seven feet tall. Under 
ordinary living room conditions the 
Coral Begonia (8B. corallina) will 
reach a height of three feet or so if 
well cared for. It is quite stiff and 
upright in growth and requires little 
or no support. 


OF CORAL RED COLOR 


Another fine Begonia for house or 
ereenhouse is the variety Otto Hacker. 
[his has very large pointed leaves, 
attaining, in good specimens, nearly a 
foot in length, and is of sturdy up- 
right growth. The great panicles of 
bright coral red flowers stand out in 
fine contrast against the lustrous dark 
sreen foliage. This, along with the 
Begonia 
worthy a place in any collection of 
plants, and fortunately both may b 
enjoyed by the lover of flowers who 
has but a single sunny window, as well 


coral mentioned above, is 


as by the owner of a range of private 
greenhouses. 


Among the other Begonias with 


strikingly handsome foliage and mor 
or less worth-while flowers, may | 
mentioned such old favorites—stil] 
well worth growing 





as argentea fut- 
tata, with the silvery markings whicl 
give it its mame conspicuous against 
the rich purplish brown pointed leaves 
and with white flowers; alba picta 
with white flowers, and the rose col 
ored form (rosea) both of which hay 

silver spotted long glossy green leaves 
metallica, a lustrous metallic bronz 
in color, with conspicuous high light 
on the foliage, is one of the free: 
blooming of all, with small cluste: 
of flowers held well above the foliage 
and sandersoni, with its bright-colore 

heart shaped flowers in drooping clu 

ters; thustoni, of imposing vigorou 
crowth, leaves of a metallic bronz 
green with shadings of crimson ar 

olive and rich red under surfaces, and 
rosy white flowers produced freely 
in very large clusters. 


THE STAR VARIETIES 


For something a bit out of tl 
ordinary in this class, there are 
Star Begonias (ricinefolia), wi 
deeply lacinated star pointed leaves an 
rosy flowers; and Marjorie Daw, 
trailing habit, with clusters of loy 
salmon pink flowers on long st 
that hang down under the leaves,- 
most pleasing variety for a plant sta: 
or a bracket. 

While it is not possible to get all 


these Begonias from every seed hou 
there are many which list a number « 
them, and at least several which hay 
them all, and a number of other va- 
rieties besides. There are few green- 
house plants, and certainly no hot 

plants, which will give more continu- 


= 


ous satisfaction. 

For the passing of the Rex Begoni 
once a conspicuous part of every col- 
lection of winter plants either in th 
home or in the conservatory, I con- 
fess I cannot feel very deeply stirred. 
Certainly they are as handsome 
many of the 
still largely grown, but they soon 


foliage plants which ar 


rather cumbersome and unwield\ 
best, and unless they are handled wh 
space is not at a premium, and wi 
they can be arranged for display w th 
other plants, the space which they tak 
up may better be used for other thir 
Some of the old favorite named v2- 
King, Silver 
Queen, and Mrs. Rivers, are still avail- 
able from florists who deal in bedding 
and house plants; but, for the most 
part, the larger seed houses offer t! 
Rex type only in mixture. If you want 
several kinds, they will be all diffe: 
but not under name. The most satis- 
factory way to get any foliage } 
with which one does not happen to be 
familiar is actually to see the different 
varieties before making a selection 
The culture of all Begonias men- 
tioned above is comparatively ¢asy. 
One of the essentials is very thor 
drainage. Plenty of sand and 
mold or humus, therefore, should be 
The Rex Beg: 
like plenty of moisture, but the otnels 
do better when kept rather on the dry 


rieties, such as Fire 


7 


used in the soil. 


pas : ] 

side. The most vigorous growth © I] 

; : che 

be made in the early spring months 
(Continued on page 13+) 
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in *Nutshells 


Review again a few of those weil known slogans which 
Dodge Brothers have published on the Nation’s bill- 
boards during the past eleven years— 


A Good Name 
Dependable 

Dollar for Dollar 
Long Life 
World-Wide Good Will 
Better Than Ever 


To build a product of which these things can truthfully 


be said, is a record of which any great organization 
might well be proud. 


And it explains the implicit faith that millions every- 
where repose in the integrity of Dodge Brothers and in 
the goodness of the motor cars they build. 


Sedan $895—Special Sedan $945 
De Luxe Sedan $1075—f. o. b. Detroit 


Donvpsce BROTHERS ING. DETROIT 


Dovce Brotwers (CANADA) LIMITED 
TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Doos6eE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 





white seat that will 
retain its lustre 


Write for 
booklet 
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Its beautiful surface matches exactly the white | 





The beautiful surface of the 
Brunswick White Seat will 


not crack, chip or turn color 


of your bathroom fixtures 


HE Brunswick White Seat is 

the result of long experience in 
the manufacture of fine toilet seats. 
For we are the makers of the famous 
Whale-bone-ite Seat that is used in 
practically all fine buildings, schools 
and hospitals. 

We have designed the Brunswick 
to be the finest white seat. Note its 
beautiful, china-like surface. This 
surface is of exactly the same white 















Laminated, alternating 
grain, hardwood interior 
gives tremendous strength 
to this seat 


as your bathroom fixtures. It will | 


keep this fine lustre without crack- 
ing, chipping or changing color. 


Study the construction of the 
“core” or base of the Brunswick 
White Seat. This interior is exactly 
the same as that of the Whale- 
bone-ite Seat. It means that this 
white seat will never split, crack 
open or swell out of shape. 


Hinges of the Brunswick White 
Seat are of the concealed, non- 
fouling type. Heavily nickel-plated. 
We guarantee the Brunswick 
White Seat for five years. Its cost 
is small; just a trifle more than the 
very least you would expect to pay. 


Tell your plumber you want 
this seat. It will bring permanent 
beauty and attractiveness to your 
bathroom. 


The BRUNSWICK WHITE SEAT 


= 


Please send booklet picturing the Brunswick White Seat in various designs. 


-------------- 
© = 


-----------— Mail this for free illustrated booklet ------------~ 


Dept. 60, Seat Division, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
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and this is the time for repotting the 
plants or for propagating. Soft wood 
cuttings will root readily, the tiny 
plants beginning to flower even in 
thumb of the varieties 
which form long rizomes on the sur- 
face of the soil may be readily in- 
creased by cutting these up into sections 
about two inches long, and_ barely 
covering them in the rooting medium. 
Rex Begonias are propagated by cut- 
ting the ripened leaves into triangular 
pieces, making the narrowest point at 
the section of one of the main ribs, 
and inserting these into the cutting bed. 

The bedding Begonias, as the phrase 
would suggest, include those varieties 
which may be used out-of-doors for 
planting in the open garden. All of 
the other varieties mentioned 
can be—and in fact much better 
—placed outdoors during the summer 
months; but they should be put in a 
sheltered and at least partly shaded 
place such on the veranda or 
plunged up to the rims of the pots 
near the house foundations, along the 
north or west side of a wall, or under 
a tree. The bedding Begonias, on the 
other hand, will almost without ex- 
ception make excellent house plants 
during the winter months, so that, to this 
extent, the two types are interchange- 


pots. Some 


above 


are 


as 


able, so far as their use is concerned. 

Semper florens, Everblooming, 
which is the type used for bedding, 
is a compact plant of dense sturdy 
growth from about a foot to a foot 
and a half in height. The varieties 
are easily raised from seed and, after 
they once get large enough to pot, 
grow with the greatest rapidity. Even 
if sown thinly, and left in the pots 
or boxes, they will make plants suit- 
able for setting out by May if planted 
in February or March. It is, of coursz, 
very much better to transplant them. 
The disadvantage of raising them 
from seed is that there will be some 
variation in the color-of the flower, 
and for this reason they are generally 
propagated by cuttings. 

Gloire de Chatelaine, usually re- 
ferred to merely as Chatelaine, Chate- 
laine Supreme and Mrs, M. A. Pat- 
ton, similar excepting in color, are 
three of the finest of the bedding 
Begonias; all are of comparative re- 
cent but gen- 


or 


introduction are now 


THE GARDEN’S 


HIS month the Gardener’s Calen- 

dar departs from its custom of 
showing prominent horticulturists of 
the past and three 
whose work is very much in the pres- 
ent. Their accomplishments are such 
that the scant space beside their photo- 


presents leaders 


graphs suggests these further jottings. 

To Mr. Currey is due much credit 
for his garden activities on the West 
Coast, particularly in connection with 
Roses. With Captain Thomas he 
originated the modern system of scor- 
ing outdoor Roses, and for more than 
ten years Portland’s re- 
nowned annual Rose Show. Horticul- 
tural organizations on both sides of 
the Atlantic have honored him for his 
work. 

Mr. Stillman was born and raised in 


he directed 


erally available everywhere. Chate- 
laine is a brilliant pink; Chatelaine 
Supreme is more intense and Mrs, Pat. 
ton is a very deep bright pink, w th 
a conspicuous yellow center. Pride of 


New Castle is similar but with -ed 
flowers. All of these varieties ire 
extremely free flowering, and ire 


very uniform, even in growth, 
dependable. 

For a distinctly delicate and charm. 
ing effect in bedding, either Duchess 
of Edinburgh or Picotee may be used; 
they are very similar, if not identical, 
with pure white flowers broadly bor- 
dered with pink. The effect of these 
flowers, e masse, is indescribably 
charming. . 

Older but still popular forms oj 
Semperflorens include Luminosa, 
very bright brilliant scarlet (the 
intense of all until the introduction of 
Burpee’s Vulcan); Prima Donna, a 
beautiful darker at the 
center and extremely free flowering; 
Salmon Queen, the most brilliant rose 
colored of all; White Queen, an ex- 
cellent pure white, with clean, green 
foliage; and Vernon, with very deep 


most 


clea r rose, 


bronzy red foliage and orange tinted 
flowers. 

Whether grown from seeds or cut- 
tings the Semperflorens type tends to 
make a rather tall spindling plant 
with only a few branches, and should 
be pinched back vigorously while it 
is still small in order to get thick, 
bushy plants. This type of Begonia 
will stand the full sunshine, but will 
succeed equally well in partial shade. 
Even in quite dense shade, they will 
make satisfactory growth, except that 
the plants will tend to be much taller 
and longer jointed, and the coloring of 
both flowers and foliage less intense. 

The use of these outdoor growing 
Begonias is by no means limited to 
bedding; they are equally pleasing 
used in small groups, or as individual 
plants; or they may be used in a 
mixed border, for edging, in vases or 
in flower boxes, and for numerous 
other purposes. 

Consider the Begonia for 
and out in making your garden plans 
for the coming year. Try at least a 
few; and the chances are you will 
find you have made a great discovery 
where you least expected it. 


indoors 


CALENDAR MEN 


that part of Rhode Island where his 
famous Dahlia plantations are today. 
A list of his originations in this pop- 
ular flower family would fill many 
such lines as these—at present his fields 
each season display as many as one 
thousand varieties. An American of the 
old stock and a true lover of flowers. 
Mr. Kunderd’s privilege 
some years ago to create a mew type 
of Gladiolus so far superior to the old 





It was 


; : : ‘re 
that it carried the gardening w irld by 
storm. Endless patience and yugh 
were back of his accomplishment, and 


a great vision. No matter how many 


other professional growers may of¢t 
ruffed Gladioli, it can’ never be for 
gotten that A. E. Kunderd is the ma? 


who first made possible these uperd 
flowers. 
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. . « no wonder everyone is an old salt at heart 


OU'LL like motor cruising right from the start . . . nearly 
everybody does. But you can’t appreciate its thrills, or the 




























ain pleasure it can bring, until you have seen your boat plough through 
j blue-green waters and have felt on your cheek the caress of salt 
With : 
sea breezes. 
| ' - . ° 
:' You feel and act like a different person the moment you board an 
Elco Cruiser. Your heart beats a little faster . . . there’s a new 
light in your eye. Forgotten are your cares and business worries 
as you start dreaming of sunshiny days afloat, and nights of won- 
m= § drous beauty. 
chess 
ised; Who wants to grow old and staid and unadventurous? Start 
ul, planning now fora glorious summer afloat. Write for Eleo Pamph 
" let HG, which describes in detail the latest models of stand- 
ardized cruisers. 
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toda’ You are cordially invited to inspect the exhibit of 
adits Elco Standardized Cruisers at the MOTOR BOAT 
: pond SHOW, New York, Grand Central Palace, Janu- 
: ¢ de } ary 21 to 29. 
— the | This exhibition, the largest ever held with 100 boats on }} 
. display, will give you an excellent opportunity to study 
flowers. | relative motor boat values. 


Elco has been building motor boats for the past 35 
years. The latest standardized models include every- 
a io thing from a trim Twenty-six Foot Cruiser to a 
wet superb Sixty-two Foot Motor Yacht. 
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man Distrib ‘ ¢ H E E & Cc O W oO R K S Shipyards 
uperb } | = oe Address— Port Eleo—247 Park Avenue, New York City 5 NN 
; ampa, Miami, Los Angeles Sales Office and Permanent Motor Boat Exhibit pene, OH. 5. | 
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HERE are important tests of 

builders’ hardware. Isitbeauti- 
ful? Isitcorrect? Is it substantial? 
Does it operate smoothly? Will it 
always be serviceable? Yale Build- 
ers’ Locks and Hardware meet them 
all satisfactorily. 


Yale Builders’ Locks and Hard- 
ware, in solid brass and bronze, 
are permanent; to specify Yale is 
never extravagant. See any Yale 


dealer or send direct for the Yale 
Builders’ Hardware Booklet. 


The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


YALE MARKED IS YALE MADE 
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House 


FOR ROCK GARDENS 


(Continued from page 124) 


*Hyacinthus amethystinus 
*Iris pumila coerulea 
*Iris cristata 
*Iris verna 
*Tris lacustris 
Tris foliosa 
*Jasione perennis 
*Jasione humulus 
*Linum alpinum 
Linum perenne 
*Linum hirsutum 
*Lithospermum prostratum 
Lobelia syphilitica 
Lupinus argenteus 
Mertensia ciliata (siberica) 
*Mertensia echioides 
*Mertensia elongata 
*Mertensia lanceolata 
*Mertensia papillosa 
*Mertensia primuloides 
Mertensia virginica 
*Muscari botryoides (bulb) 
Muscari heldreichi (bulb) 
Muscari Heavenly Blue (bulb) 
*Myosotis alpestris 
*Myosotis palustris semper florens 
*Myosotis rehsteineri 
Myosotis sylvatica 
*Myosotis dissitiflora 
*Myosotis welwitschi (annual) 
Myosotis azoricus 
Nemesia Dwarf Blue Gem (annual ) 
*Nemophila insignis (annual) 
*Omphalodes cornifolia (cappadocica ) 
*Omphalodes luciliae 
*Omphalodes verna 
Orobus cyaneus 
Oxytropis richardsoni (splendens) 
*Pentstemon alpinus 
Pentstemon brandegeei 
*Pentstemon coeruleus (angustif oliu; ) 
Pentstemon cyananthus 
*Pentstemon glaber 


Pentstemon heterophyllus 
Pentstemon secundiflorus 

Phacelia campanulata (annual) 
*Phyteuma scheuchzeri 

Polemonium coeruleum 
*Polemonium confertum 
Polemonium grandiflorum 
Polemonium lanatum 

Polemonium lemmonei 
Polemonium pulcherrimum 
*Polemonium reptans 
*Primula acaulis coerulea and 

muscarioides 

*Puschkinia libanotica (bulb) 
*Pulmonaria azurea (angustifolia 
Scilla campanulata (bulb) 
*Scilla bifolia 

Scilla hispanica 

Scilla italica 
*Scilla siberica 
*Sedum coeruleum (annual ) 
Sisyrinchium angustifolium 
*Synthyris reniformis 
*Synthyris rotundifolia 
*Veronica allioni 

Veronica austriaca (prenja) 
*Veronica caespitosa 
*Veronica canescens 

Veronica incana 
*Veronica pectinata 

Veronica prostrata 
*Veronica repens 
*Veronica rupestris 

Veronica saturetoides 
*Veronica saxatilis 
*Veronica teucrium dubia 
*Veronica thymifolia 

Plants marked * are suitable for 
small rock gardens as well as large. 

I shall be glad to give information 
as to. where seeds or plants of the 
above are to be found upon receipt 
of an addressed envelope. 


COLONIAL CHRISTOPHER WRENS 


(Continued from page 126) 


better by waiting for these men to 
emerge from what is now the pale 
mist of oblivion. 

Somebody will certainly see their 
ghosts someday and listen to the secret 
of their baffling prowess. Then we 
will know by what scheme of things 
it was possible, long before there were 
schools of architecture and_ trades 
unions, for these men to have achieved 
their masterpieces. For it is not enough 
to know that the Swans and Half- 
pennys gave them delectable hints of 
Wren and Robert Adam. There will 
have to be evidence of something less 
vague and more direct, howsoever fine 
this assistance, to satisfy our curiosity 
as to just how the Brice house was 
born. 

Of how some of the best Colonial 
houses were designed and built we 
haven’t the slightest idea. In their 
various details there is scarcely a clue 
as to their direct origin. We do, 
however, know a few names and a 
few dates. We know that a man 
named John Kirk is identified in some 
capacity with Graeme Park at Hor- 
sham in Pennsylvania; we know that 
Benjamin Wyatt and Richard Mun- 
day built the Challoner and Ayrault 
houses, respectively, at Newport; that 


David Minitree, a ‘“masterbuilder” 
was brought from England in 1751 
to build Carter’s Grove, that splendid 
residence in James City County, Vir- 
ginia, and that in the same fashion 
John Hawks was imported in 1747 
by Governor Tryon to build his 
“Palace” at Newbern, North Caro- 
lina. It is on record that an Ezra 
Waite built the Miles Brewton house 
in Charleston, that another named 
Peter Banner did the Eben Crafts 
house in Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
that some long forgotten William 
Buckland did the unforgettable Har- 
wood house in Annapolis. And so 
the list grows from year to year, 4s 
old planks are replaced by new ones 
and an almost undecipherable bill or 
letter is uncovered between joists that 
are still warm and ruddy from the 
smarting blows of the adz two cen- 
turies ago. And so it will keep on 
growing until someday, when one of 
our more assiduous investigators will 
dig up a chest under an old Virginia 
cellar and there discover irrefutable 
documents which will prove that Sit 
Christopher Wren didn’t die at all, 
but instead came incognito to the Col- 
onies where he lived happily ever 
after. 
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Refrigerator 


The six unit group shown here is 

only one of dozens of convenient, 

attractive combinations possible with 

Kitchen Maid Units. You can pur- 

chase one or any number of units— 

according to your own particular 
kitchen needs. 


STANDARD KITECRBRE N 










Horizontal Dish Closet 








& 
Ie 


Broom Closet and Ironing Board 





Kitchen Maid Unit design is based 
on the newest ideas of leading archi- 
tects and home science experts. Units 
save space—save hours of precious 
time — give you a kitchen you will be 
proud to show your friends. 





NS Vertical Dish Closet Kitchen Maid Kitchen Cabinet 

we | an your Kitchen by 

1751 

ondid Kc) @ 

? this modern “Unit Idea” 
shion 

1767 

Hi HE Kitchen Maid ‘Unit Idea’’ closets to folding ironing board— WASMUTH-ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Ezra organizes your kitchen into a_ from linen cupboards to disappear- 1201 Snowden Street, Andrews, Indiana 
— complete system of storage and ing ‘‘breakfast nook.”’ 

amec¢ . . . . F : 

ral working units—magic in conve- They are built by master cabi- 

asetts nience, beautifully harmonized in yet craftsmen. They are the only 

a design. kitchen ——— with sanitary 

do | You choose the particular units rounded inside corners and smooth 

ary as you need—in sizes fitting yourre- doors. Yetwithalltheir beauty and 

r ones | 


ill or 
s that 
m_ the 


quirements. You arrange them ex- 
actly as you wish; each unit is com- 
plete in itself—can be used alone or 


fine construction—with all their 
extra time and labor-saving conve- 
niences, Kitchen Maid Units cost no 


WASMUTH-ENDICOTT Co. 

1201 Snowden Street, Andrews, Ind. 
If in Canada, Address Branch Office, Waterloo, Ont. 
Please send catalog and full information about 


- 

: 

! 

j 

| 

1 

oe : 

‘= 2 ina unified combination as shown morethanold-fashioned cupboards. 1 Kitchen Maid Units to: 

ne of F above. Ask your architect about Kitch-  ! Name. 

: Kitchen Maid Units include every- en Maid Units. Mail the coupon ! 4,4)... 

utable thing from kitchen cabinet to re- for interesting catalogue and full ! _ ' 

at Sit : frigerator—from dish and broom information. beandeernmsercanerromemna et i axe , 
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Kitchen Maid Equipment Used in All Model Homes Built by Home Owners Service Institute 










































































should not only be efficient, but also 
attractive and convenient to operate, 


The Thatcher ““Twin Fire’’ is not only highly 
efficient but its beautiful gray porcelain finish, 
easily kept bright with a damp cloth, adds 
materially to the attractivness of any kitchen. 


While compactly built, its spacious baking and 
broiling ovens, with the handy pull-down 
broiler rack, will immediately 
appeal to the house-wife. 


Write for interesting booklet 
which will describe in detail 
the many unusual features of 
the Thatcher“Twin Fire” Range 
and other Thatcher products. 


THE THATCHER COMPANY 
Since 1850 


NEWARK, N. J., 39-41 St. Francis Street 
NEW YORK . . 21 West 44th Street 
CHICAGO ... 341N. Clark Street 


THATCHER 


BOILERS-FURNACES-RANGES 
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(Continued from page 


not too expensively. Many types are 
the need of home or 
family: the automatic, storage and 
instantaneous. They are made and in- 
stalled so as to be continuously useful 
and absolutely safe. 

There are many people who feel 
that the gas and electric companies like 
you to waste gas and electricity. This 
is far from true, for the disgruntled 


made to suit 


customer will use less and less of a 
thing that seems to be inordinately 


expensive. 


COMPANY RESEARCHES 

To the end that the consumer should 
use more gas, but economically, the 
industry makes exhaustive researches. 
For example, they have found that 
even in the districts i 
costly for house heating 


5? 


where 
it is within 
any one’s purse to use gas heating in 
combination 


gas 1s 


with wall, ceiling and 
insulation, weatherstrips and 
Insulation alone or 
in combination with weatherstripping 
or storm from 
to 72% on gas bills. Thereby, in very 
short order, the installations of any 
of these heat savers will be paid for 
in savings on fuel. Consequently the 
eas fired furnace becomes an avail- 
able essential and not a luxury. 

The radiant heater or space heater 
for small room areas is too familiar 
for us to dwell on, but it has a very 
significant part to play, and play 
rather well. b- 
streperous bathroom needing heating, 
medium sized non- 
working fireplaces, do well to enter- 


roof 


storm windows. 


act 


windows saves 25% 


For example, an o 


and rooms with 
tain a radiant gas fired heater. 

The gas radiator is now quite a 
perfect thing if it has a flue. The 
advantage, of course, is that you can 
control the radiator in your 
without travel to the cellar or to any 


room 


central heating system. Each room in 
such a case has its own heating sys- 
tem. Anyone in a hall bedroom, in- 
dependent of janitor or furnace man, 
can keep himself warm. It is rather 
a good idea for a garage, too. 

But, of all inventions that we have 
seen so far with gas as the essential 
element, the most impressive is the 
new gas iceless refrigerator of which 
are now about three on the 
market. This takes iceless refrigera- 
tion the where there is 
neither ice delivery regularly nor 
electricity. The mechanism is simple, 
compact and silent, with no moving 
parts, and is piped from the regular 
gas supply. For the smallest outlay of 
expense you have gas-made ice. In an- 
other article we are going to tell the 
story of this latest wonder in gas lore. 

Besides the manufactured 


there 


into areas 


actual 


‘ 


4 


4 


RA OF GAS 


72) 


things, the gas companies aspire and 
conspire to be helpful to you. You 
can go to cooking classes, you can 
listen to radio classes on gas 
you can get tons of useful literatur 
on cookery and heating. If you real 
ized all that the gas companies and th 
electric companies are trying to do +‘ 


usage 


help the consumer, you would rejoi 
indeed at the humanity of some of 
our corporations. Some companie 
even have interior decoration class 
In fact, they take up all home prob 

h 


lems and try to simplify life for t 


house owner and housewife. Grea 
staffs of human, home econom 
women with diplomas and degre 
are ever at the service of the con 


sumer, and the only limitation o 
this service with the consum 
herself or himself. One company has 
a camp cookery class for men and 
five hundred men a week attend 
This only goes to show that the util 


rests 


ity companies, gas or electric, or both, 
are ready to make the subject of fuel 
and heating easy and comforting to 
any and every one. 

So, if you have a problem, take 
to your local company and yo. w 
see with what alacrity they wil! rush 
to your aid. This consumer car 
what is called Home Service. To 
sure, it helps the companies to 
gas, bvec what when \ 


care you 


have to use it anyhow and can use 
the better, for their attention and 
service? 


The heated electric motored iron 
is almost an indispensable thing today 
Electric heating is too often too ex- 
pensive, so the majority are heated hy 
gas. This has taken a heavy burden 
off women, and where it has not as \ 
done so, we hope it will. 

rHE LAUNDRY DRYER 

Then, of course, the gas _ heated 
laundry dryer is another thing fast 
jumping into popularity; because, as 
with most gas appliances, the cost is 
within the means of most folk keeping 
house and, too, because it saves labor, 
time, effort and wages. 

Thus it is easy to see that gas has 
been marching on and that it is rapidly 
conquering new fields. Witness, for 
example, some of the things it has 
done in a very few years since illu- 
minating by gas was its only funec- 
tion in the home; gas ranges, ovens 
burners, gas fired furnaces, gas fired 


irons, gas fueled incinerators, gas 
heated laundry dryers, gas heated 
washing machines, radiant space 


heaters, gas radiators, gas heated elec- 
tric ironers, gas lighting and the last 
recruit refrigerators. This ts 
progress indeed, 
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There are more Frigidaires in use than — 
allothe, electric refrigerators combined. 
Address CIVeV Le eee ee Pe ee ee re Ce ee ee 
S Gee 1) 
a jy ee a eee ee. be ners ee 


Frigidaire - ~for the Kitchen 
planned for Onvenience 


F THE refrigerator you buy for your new Wider range of models, large food storage 
home is a Frigidaire, the kitchen can be space, small consumption of electric current, 
planned solely with a view to the elimina’ ample ice-making capacity, quiet operation, 
tion of unnecessary steps and unnecessary the known precision of General Motors 
work in the performance of kitchen tasks. engineering and manufacturing methods, Gen- 
eral Motors convenient payment terms—all 
are reasons for being sure that the electric 
refrigerator you buy is a genuine Frigidaire. 
Frigidaire is made in a wide range of models | hie — planning the Greene possible 
one of which will exactly meet your needs  COnvenience of arrangement in kitchens that 
as to food storage capacity, floor space and are to be equipped with Frigidaire, we offer 
kitchen arrangement. And since Frigidaire you a book of prize-winning kitchen plans. 
eliminates all need of outside ice supply, it also © Mail the coupon for a copy of this book and 
lends itself readily to “built-in” installation. complete information about Frigidaire today. 


With Frigidaire there is no icing problem to 
be considered. The cabinet can be placed at 
the most convenient point in relation to 
other kitchen units. 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Dept. P-18, Dayton, Ohio 


Ta i * 


’ FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION, 
Dept. P-18, Dayton, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the Frigidaire Kitchen Plan 


Book and complete information about Frigidaire. 
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H-1402 
The finest two- 


valve shower 
that we make 








—The reason for this is that were a fixture to 
leak, considerable damage might be done to the 
ceiling and walls before you discovered the leak. 
Then there is the cost of tearing out the leak- 
ing fixture. 


— By all means install good fixtures and look for 
these features: 


First, the weight of the fixture—it should be a good heavy 
casting. Are the threads well cut and are they deep? Does 
the fixture have a swivel disc washer? This saves a lot 
of washer wear. Is the washer encased? Are all parts re- 
newable? Are the escutcheons and handles heavy and 
well glazed? 


In Speakman Showers and Fixtures you get all of these 
features. Furthermore, you are installing products which 
have behind them 57 years of experience in the plumbing 
industry. Speakman Showers and Fixtures are sold and 
installed by 20,000 plumbers and handled by practically 
every good plumbing jobber. 


Literature describing Speakman Showers and Fixtures will 
be sent upon request. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


and FIXTURES 














Be especially particular 
about the fixtures which 


you put behind tiled walls | 
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Tea is transported on the backs of men 
over the mountains of China into Thibet. 
A supporting pole enables the carriers to 
take an occasional rest by the wayside 


USEFUL 


SHRUBS AND VINES 


TEestinned from page 103) 


fluxions.” In 1657 a regular tea- 
house was opened in London. Gradually 
tea gained in popularity, but it was 
not until the middle of the 18th Cen- 
tury that it became really popular. 
The greatest tea-drinking people 1 
the world are those of Australia and 
New Zealand where the average 
amount consumed per year exceeds 10 
pounds per capita. 
Althovgh Tea has _ been 
cultivatea in China the plant is a 
doubtful native of that land; experts 
consider it to have been introduced 
from the forests of Assam. Tea- 
bushes dot the countryside in all the 
warmer parts of China, and have 
been carried to Japan and Formosa 


so long 


and, later, to India and Ceylon which 
today do the greatest business in ex- 
porting tea. 

The Tea shrub grows anywhere 
from 5 to 10 feet tall and has dark, 
glossy green leaves serrated along the 
margins. It is the young unfolding 
leaves and leaf-buds of the plant that 
produce the finest teas. These are 
plucked early in the spring, allowed 
to ferment and then roasted. At one 
time it was considered that green and 
black teas were produced by different 
plants, but it is now known that the 
difference in color is due to methods 


of preparation. The green teas are 
allowed to ferment very slightly. 


(Continued on page 146) 





In usefulness to man no climbing plant in the world can 
compare with the Grapevine. Six thousand years ago it was 
cultivated and appreciated by the Pharaohs of Egypt, and 
its history may run even farther back than that 
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Let’s Start Right 
Right At The Start 
On This Question Of Heating 





Y starting right, mean just this. 
However, before talking about what 
we mean by this, let’s digress a bit. Di- 
gress, and tell how certain letters hap- 
pened to happen. 
As the letters, at the start, mainly con- 
cerned Katharine McDowell and her 
husband Ned, perhaps it’s as well to let 
her tell about it. 
Here it is, word for word, taken from 
their book called “Letters To and Fro”. 


“As for me, I was entirely happy in our 
homey little House in The Woods, and 
was no little put out when Ned came 
home one night and right out of a clear 
sky announced he had sold it for just 
double what it had cost. 


“At first I was decidedly cut up about 
it and rather suspect, said some bristly 
things. But when Ned proposed that 
we make up a little party and take a five 
day auto trip through New England, I 
calmed down. The purpose of the trip 
was to get ideas for the building of our 
new Colonial house, as Colonial, and no 
other, I decided it must be. 

“Our party consisted of dear old Dad, 
Aunt Amelia, Uncle Crosby and his 
wife, in-law Jack, Ned and myself— 


New York City—30 E. 42nd Street 

















seven in all. O yes, and the dog, Aunt 
Amelia’s. One of those dear little barky- 
crawl-all- over- everything - and - every- 
body-kind. 
“Honest, we must have seen at least 
7,000 houses we would like to take parts 
of and build into ours. But not till we 
were just on the outskirts of Boston did 
we see one we liked in every particular. 
So we decided on it then and there. 
“As soon as we got home, letters began 
to arrive from our good intentioned 
friends and relatives, giving advice con- 
cerning everything from ironing board 
closet to heating. But mostly heating. 
“So here are the letters. Everyone of 
which, I assure you, is well worth read- 
ing.” 
Just to give you an idea of what that 
book of letters contains, here are a few 
of the page titles. 
1. First Came Aunt Amelia’s About Fire- 
place Heating. 2. To Which Katharine 
Promptly Replied and Mailed it Herself. 
3. Then Uncle Crosby Wrote a Five Pager 
About Steam Heat. 4. A week Passed 
and Then Came Dad's on Hot Water 
Heating. 5. By Special Delivery Our In- 
Laws Sent this one on The Vapor System. 
6. But Cynthia Didn't Write About Warm 


Air Heat—She Came. 7. The Second Fro 
Letter Was To Cynthia. Katharine Wrote 


Irvington, New York 





It. She Admits Now It Was a Bit Heated. 
8. To Settle Matters, Husband Ned Dic- 
tated from his Office, Sort of a General 
Reply Telling of The Decision. 9. Two 
Years Later We Wrote This Letter to 
Dad. 10. To Tell The Truth It Was a 
Bunch of Orchids That Made us Decide on 
How To Start Right, Right at the Start 
With Our Heating. 


To all of which, let us add that the 
biggest problem of all, in starting right, 
is to decide on the heating system that 
is best for your particular requirements. 


So that’s why we are suggesting that 
you send for the “To and Fro” booklet. 


Charles Austin Bates wrote us: that it’s 
the first time heat has been humanized, 
so mere humans can understand it. 


Charles Allen Clark says he started 
wrong with his heat but “Letters To and 
Fro” started him going right. 

Mrs. Wendell Wendover wrote that it 
had saved them at least $125. each year 
on their winter’s coal. 

If all of which is so, doesn’t it look as 
if you should send at once for “Letters 


To and Fro”? 


We have secured full publishers’ rights 
to it, and will gladly send you a copy. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities of 


S. and Canada 
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ROM the centuries-old brickwork of England 

and Holland comes the inspiration for “Tap- 

estry” Brick. Colors so soft and rich that they 
seem to have been blended by Time itself. Texture 
so rough and rugged as to suggest years of weather- 
ing by wind and rain. 


Yet, back of the velvet beauty of “Tapestry” is iron 
resistance which makes this brick an ideal building 
material. Those distinctive colors, as fine as the deli- 
cate tones of an old Persian rug, are burned at terrific 
temperatures into unfading permanence. 


If you would have distinction—build with “Tap- 
estry” Brick. If the economy of never having to paint 
or repair exterior walls appeals to you—build with 
“Tapestry” Brick. If you seek greater value—higher 
resale values, lower depreciation, better construction 
throughout—build with “Tapestry” Brick. The cost 
represents only a small proportion of the total cost 
of the home. Write for “Artistic Brickwork” by Claud 
Bragdon, F.A.1.A. It will be sent without charge. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 


New York Boston Watsontown, Pa. 


FISKE BRICK 


“Tapestry”, “Tapestry” Antiques, Fisklock, Fiske Milton Reds, Fiske 
‘Darlington Grays and other high-grade Face Brick 









USEFUL 


The infusion prepared from the 
leaves owes its value solely to the 
presence of an essential oil, to an al- 
kaloid known as thein, and to tannin. 
The flavor of the beverage is due 
mainly to the essential oil, but the 
invigorating qualities are due solely 
to thein; the brown color, which to 
so many people erroneously denotes 
a cup of strong tea, is due to the 
tannin. 

The flower of the Tea bush is really 
very beautiful, being white in color, 
about 1 inch across with a mass of 
gold stamens in the center, and pro- 


duced abundantly from the _leaf- 
axils. 


FOR OUR BREAKFASTS 


Unlike tea, fragrant coffee is ob- 
tained from roasted seeds—the fa- 
miliar coffee-beans which are really 
the kernels of cherry-like fruits. 
Coffee came originally from Abyssinia 
and adjacent regions and is the prod- 
uct of a shrub known as Coffea ara- 
bica. During the last hundred years 
more than 80 other species of Coffee 
have been discovered, chiefly in Africa, 
but only one or two of these have 
economic value. 

The Coffee plant is a shrub at- 
taining a height of 15 to 18 feet. It 
has large, dark green, lustrous, six- 
inch-long leaves, arranged in oppo- 
site pairs on branches horizontally 
spreading. The flowers are pure 
white, in stalked clusters from the 
leaf-axils. These flower clusters are 
produced in extraordinary abundance 
and in blossom the Coffee plant is 
extremely lovely. A plantation with 
row upon row of bushes in full blos- 
som, not to mention fruit in various 
stages of development, is one of the 
most beautiful sights of the tropics. 
The flowers, unfortunately, are very 
fugitive, lasting only a couple of days 
when fruit begins to form. No plant 
could fruit more abundantly and, as 
a rule, all stages from the crimson, 
cherry-like, fully ripe fruit through 
red and yellow to the nascent green 
berry are present on every bush. The 
Coffee plant is precocious in flowering 
and fruiting qualities, commencing 
to blossom the third year from seed. 

Coffee is now grown in all the 
tropical parts of the world, but more 
than half of the world’s supply comes 
districts 
being Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
The equatorial regions of Africa 
produce excellent coffee; so, too, do 
India and Java. 

When the Abyssinians and Turks 
first used coffee is unknown but it is 
only during the last 250 years that 


from Brazil, the principal 


it has become an important beverage 
Coffee 
Constantinople 
about the middle of the 16th Century 
and in 1652 the first coffee-shop was 
established in London. The value of 
the world’s coffee industry is esti- 
mated at about three hundred million 
dollars, and nearly half of the world’s 
United 


among the western peoples. 
was introduced into 


supply is consumed in_ the 
States. 

Nowadays, silk, real and artificial, 
is all the fashion with the gentle sex 
of all ages, and cotton is relegated 
to the background. Nevertheless, to 
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the world at large it is still, and 
probably always will be, the m« 
important textile fiber. The Cotto 
plant is a shrubby cousin of the f 
miliar Hollyhock and Mallow 
gardens. It has similar but small 
yellow blotched with dai} 
red flowers and a capsule containing 


leaves, 


black seeds immerged in the wh 
hairs we know as cotton. 

There are quite a number of 5; 
cies, some native of the Old Word 
and some of the New, but so long 
have they been cultivated that author- 
ities cannot agree to their limits nor 
to their actual home. Cotton was 
common in India long before 
Christian Era, and in a book writt-n 
about 800 B. C. the plant is referred 
to in such manner as to show that it 
was a very familiar thing. Nearchus, 
the admiral of Alexander the Great, 
who took part of his army along th: 
shores of the Arabian Sea and Persian 
Gulf about 327 B. C. says, “There 
are in India trees bearing as it w 
bunches of wool. The natives make 
linen garments of it, and the linen 
made by them from this substance is 
finer than any other.” Indeed, India 
was the center of Cotton cultivation 
and manufacture in very early times 
and for long afterwards. Our word 
Calico was originally given to cotton 
cloth because it came from the Ind 
port of Calicut. 

Unknown voyagers may have car- 
ried the Cotton plant to America | ng 
before its discovery by western people, 
or, as most authorities consider, maybe 
species of the Cotton plant are com- 
mon to both hemispheres. At any rate, 
in 1492, Columbus noted that it grew 
abundantly in parts of the West 
Indies and the neighboring coasts of 
America, and that the natives had 
considerable skill in making it up into 
garments. In Mexico, Peru and 
Brazil, cotton was well-known and in 
Mexico was the chief article of cloth- 


ing. 
THE COTTON PLANT 


The Cotton plant belongs to the 
genus Gossypium, and the Indian cot- 
generally referred to G. 
herbaceum, a shrubby annual which 
has short fuzz on the seeds in addition 
to long hairs. This plant is widely 
cultivated in China, Africa and else- 
where in the Old World. American 
or Upland Cotton, the kind in great- 
est demand, is from G. /irsutum, 
originally, perhaps, native of Mexico. 
The seed in this species bears both 
long and short hairs, the latter re- 
maining attached to the seed after the 
long ones are removed so that the 
present a fuzzy appearance 
The most valuable of all, however, 
is Sea Island Cotton, G. barbadense. 
In this the seed bears long hairs, each 


tons are 


sec ds 


often 2 inches in length, which when 
pulled off leave the seed quite clean 
and smooth. It derives its common 
name from the Sea Islands, situated 
off the coast of Georgia and South 
Carolina, where it is largely cult 
vated. Another species known as Tree 
Cotton (G. arboreum) is an African 
shrub growing 14 to 20 feet tall 

Cotton is one of the major agri 

(Continued on page 148) 
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' FOR STRENGTH AND PERMANENCE 
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For strength and permanence, you must reinforce, with steel, all con- 
struction built with materials that are wet or plastic when applied. 


Write for details of the National Steel Fabric Method of Reinforcing. 
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65,000 Home- Planners 
Compared Heating Systems 


—and then decided upon the 
Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


ORE than sixty-five thousand dis 

criminating people, planning new 

homes (large and small) or the remodeling 

of old ones, have inquired about the Kelsey 

—compared it with other heaters—and 

finally decided that nothing short of Kelsey 
Health Heat would do. 

Why? Because they wanted to be free 
from winter colds, headaches, and other 
ills that often result from incorrect heating. 
Because they preferred inconspicuous regis’ 
ters to large, unsightly radiators. And be- 
cause they wanted the least possible bother 
and expense. 

May we send you the facts about Kelsey 
Health Heat? Write for the Kelsey booklet 
now, even though you are not yet making 
any definite plans. 


HE [ELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: 


Boston New York Brockville 
60 Sudbury Street 565 Fifth Avenue Canada 


Dealers—Principal Cities 
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cultural crops of the world, its total 
annual value being estimated at bil- 
lions of dollars. This country has a 
monopoly of the industry, but other 
lands are striving to make themselves 
self-supporting. The British Empire 
in particular is laboring to that end, 
and Egypt and other parts of Africa 
yearly see increasing areas placed 
under the Cotton. Apart from its 
great use as furnishing clothing ma- 
terial, its pure cellulose fibers enter 
very largely into the manufacture of 
high explosives. The seeds of the 
Cotton plant are rich in a sweet oil 
which is used as a substitute for lard 
and in the manufacture of marga- 
rine, while the cheaper qualities are 
used in making soap. The waste from 
cotton seed is pressed into cakes for 
cattle food. 


FRUIT OF THE VINE 


Of all the climbing plants the vege- 
table kingdom boasts, none in associa- 
tionship with man can compare with 
the Grapevine (Vitis vinifera). Its 
longevity is remarkable, its fruitful- 
ness a proverb and a symbol of fe- 
cundity. The Book of Books records 
that Noah planted a vineyard and 
drank freely of the potent wine there- 
from; also, that he lived to the ripe 
old age of 950 years. 

The fermented juice of the Grape 
has cheered the heart of man from 
immemorial time and will continue 
so to do as long as man inhabits the 
earth. When first its cultivation was 
begun, or even where the plant has 
its actual home, is not known with 
certainty. The heart of Asia, the 
region about the Caspian Sea and 
that of the Caucasus are given as its 
birthplace. As people migrated across 
these regions they carried the Grape- 
vine with them and, in addition, it has 
been disseminated through the agency 
of birds. It was cultivated and the 
value of its wines appreciated by the 
Pharaohs of Egypt 6000 years ago. 
Knowledge of the principles of viti- 
culture and the making of wine spread 
but slowly from the home of the 
early industry. Greece and Italy were 
the first countries to copy the methods 
of eastern wine-growers; under the 
Greeks viticulture made great strides, 
the wine of Candia and Smyrna being 
largely exported to the Romans. 

The Grapevine was early carried to 
France by the Phoenicians when the 
Ionian colonists fled from the power 
of Cyrus and founded the city of 
Marseilles about 540 B. C. The 
Romans took it to Britain where they 
found the climate unpropitious. From 
Europe it was early carried to South 
Africa, to this country, to Australia 
and, indeed, to all the temperate lands 
where man has settled. Wherever it 
has been planted the main purpose has 
been the making of wine, but the 
wines of Europe are not equalled by 
those of any other land. If wine be 
the great product of the Grapevine, 
its dried fruits in the form of raisins, 
sultanas, and currants are but little 
less appreciated. 

The Grape is a vigorous vine with 
light green foliage, and fruit, very 
rich in sugar, both greenish white 
and black. Many varieties have orig- 


inated as the result of long cultiva- 
tion in many lands. The fruit we 
know in shops as currants is named 
for the Greek city of Corinth, and 
is the product of a variety bearing 
small fruit. Sultanas are the dried 
fruits of a seedless Grape. 

The genus Vitis itself is a large 
one wide-spread in the temperate 
regions of Old and New Worlds. In 
this country we cultivate various forms 
of the native Vitis labrusca, V. cordi- 
folia and others valuable on account 
of their great hardiness. They pro- 
duce fruit abundantly and are also 
valuable as stocks on which to graft 
the less hardy V. vinifera. 

The most famous plants are those 
which have so long and faithfully 
served the daily needs of the human 
family, but there is one at least of 
this galaxy whose claims are esthetic 
rather than utilitarian. This is th 
Rose, queen among flowers. The 
modern Rose is of mixed parentage, 
the result of mating certain Roses of 
the Orient with others of Eurasian 
origin. It combines the rare beauty 
of several species and in form and 
color is the very quintessence of love- 
liness wrought by untiring patienc 
and skill exercised through centuries 

The Oriental parents have been 
favorites with the Chinese from far- 
off times, and the Eurasian grand- 
parents from, perhaps, an even mo 
remote period. The wild types of th 
Damask, Cabbage, Provence, Galli 
and York Roses are unknown; prob- 
ably they had a common ancestor. 
They adorned western gardens and 
held unchallenged sway until about 
a century and a half ago when China, 
Tea, Polyantha and Rambler Roses 
were introduced and interbred. The 
old favorites lacked the continuous 
blooming qualities of the modern Rose 
but excelled in fragrance. For their 
delicate attar they have been for many 
centuries cultivated in India, parts of 
the Turkish Empire, and in the Balkan 
Peninsula. By the Turks and others 
the petals are made into a kind of 
preserve and from them Rose Water 
is distilled. 


THE FAVORITE FLOWER 


Rose growing is a great industry 
in every civilized land. The value of 
the blooms sold annually in this coun- 
try alone amounts to a huge sum. 
Transcending far the monetary value, 
vast though it be, is the delight this 
wonderful flower gives to young and 
old. No flower has just the same ap- 
peal and no flower holds such undis- 
puted sway in human affections. 

In poetry and prose its beauty has 
been extolled in many tongues. The 
old Persian poet, Omar Khayyam, in 
the 11th Century, sang its praises and 
a Damask Rose now grows on his 
grave. In English, French, German, 
Danish and Norwegian its name is 
Rose; in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
Russian and Latin it is Rosa; in 
Swedish it is Ros, in Dutch Roos, in 
Bohemian Ruze, in Hungarian Rozsa 
and in Greek Rhodon. It is the na- 
tional flower of one great race; it 1s 
loved by all and is the monopoly if 
no one race or creed. In form, color 

(Continued on page 150) 
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“My dear— 


the Vacuumizer. 


good—don’t they?)” 


dow. Turn on the 


power. 


folds up when not in use. 


Full 


ily as in person. 














New York 

















The old fashioned airing— 
You lugged heavy blankets 
and clothes outdoors. They 
got aired, yes. But it took 
hours, and they collected for 
dust and soot. And were in 
danger of sudden showers. 





power-driven saws at the mill. Carpenters 
and nailing at once. You save as much as 30% 
the costliest item in home-building. 


insures the tightest, staunchest type of construction ! 
We supply complete plans, drawn by skilled archi- 
— rhere are over 100 charming designs. Many 
vull convenience features to lighten house- 
Work. One guaranteed price covers all materials 
according to specifications. No extras. No waste 
lumbe Plans conform to all city building codes. 


Pr 


Buy Direct-From-Mill—Wholesale Prices 
“ol e, the use of power-driven machines, operating 
it profit, give you benefit of wholesale prices. 


Highest Quality Free Estimates 


ps ‘sh only highest On request we will figure 
pcg erial—backed by your lumber bills without 
mals "3 ear satisfaction charge, and give you lowest 
Castes -00,000 pleased freight-paid prices on build- 


ing or repair job. 


Gordon-VanTine 


PLAN-CUT Homes 











have you heard the latest?” 


“You can air clothes and bedding indoors—with 
Lewis & Conger have it. 
always seem to have everything that’s new—and 


The Vacuumizer is a large bag of durable, rubber coated 
sani-cloth. Attach it to your vacuum cleaner, near a win- 
Clean, f 
through every fibre of the contents 
fifteen minutes they've been thoroughly air-swept and ren- 
ovated. Big enough for three blankets, weighs only 2 |bs., 


The Vacuumizer may be ordered by mail as read- 
instructions sent with it. 


fewis& Concer | - 


45th St. and Sixth Ave 


“A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARES” 


The new way to airclothes— 
Tuck them into the Vacu- 
umizer by an open window. 
Let the vacuum cleaner run 


clothes are 
than after hours outdoors. 


Down Comes Building Cost 
Through The Savings of Machine Sawing! 


By the Gordon-Van Tine Plan-Cut system we saw, 
hotch the lumber according to specially drawn plans, by 
start 
labor cost, 
And machine-accuracy 


(They 


fresh air is swished 
-so forcefully that in 


$7.50 











15° minutes. Your 


aired better 


cut and 


framing 





This 140 Page Book 
shows photos, floor-plans, specifications, 
direct-from-mill prices on 190 PLAN- 
CUT HOMES; bungalows, English, 
Colonial, ete. Also ask for Building 
Material Catalog. 











Write or Mail Coupon 
wae ee 
| GORDON-VAN TINE CO. 
| 899 Case St., Davenport, lowa | 
| Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back | 

Please Book of 100 Home 
| Plans, | 
| I iaiicienine. sciitaidlneinddaaatnaaiaiapentiin susie | 
1 ° 


send me 


OR ccnciscikentimneitinwanbncnne ‘ 
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The distinctive home of 
y *. Walion at 


Wakefield, Mass., designed 


»y Arch. Charles Vernon 
Burgess. W®ATHERBEST 
Green used on rocf and 


WEATHERBEST 
s de-walls, 


White on 


Roof and Sidewall Color Harmony 


— yet Economical and Enduring 


QROMINENT architects are making roofs 
I more beautiful, protective and durable 
with WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles in 
carefully selected solid tones or variegated 
colors. Such roofs are often the most dis- 
tinctive feature of the design. 

For sidewalls, WEATHERBEST Stained 
Shingles cost less than ordinary wood siding. 
They make homes warmer in_ winter, 


cooler in summer, 
painting. 


They save cost of re- 


Because only edge grain, red cedar shingles 
are selected and thoroughly preserved by our 
process of carrying color pigments and pre 
servatives into the fibre of each shingle, 
WEATHERBEST Stained Shingles are preferred 
wherever serious consideration is given 
greater beauty with economy. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., INC. 


912 Island St. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Western Plant—St. Paul, Minn. 
Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers 






! 

| WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 

| 912 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Please send Free WEATHERBEST Color Samples and Portfolio of Color Photogravures 

| showing WEATHERBEST Stained Shingle Sidewalls and Roofs. 

| Book on Modernizing and Reshingling. 

| PMNS. se cdcae vi wee ies kes ae Ueewasenw ees es 


Wealfierbest 


STNINED-SHINELES 


For Roos ANd Siwe- Wars 






We will gladly send 
Portfolio of Color Photo 
gravures showing dif 
ferent WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingle Homes 
with various combi- 
nations of sidewall and 
roof color treatments. 
Coupon below for your 
convenience. 

















face this in your new ies 


ECIDE right now for life-time 
release from the foul smelling, 
germ breeding, work creating, garbage 


can and rubbish heap. 


Instead of tolerating this nuisance and 
filth, thousands of America’s newest 
homes have the Kernerator. No daily 
trips to garbage can; no carrying out 
of trash in all kinds of weather. Gone, 
too, is the hazardous, space-taking pile 
of old papers in the basement— always 
in the way. Not only garbage, but tin 
cans, bottles, sweepings, magazines and 
rubbish of all kinds are simply dropped 
through the handy hopper door in or 
near the kitchen; and this material 
falls to the brick combustion chamber 
in the basement. Lighted occasionally, 
all combustibles are burned; non-com- 
bustibles are flame-sterilized for remov- 
al with the ashes. No coal, gas or other 
fuel required. Just a match does it! 


The Kernerator must be built in when 
your home is erected. Make sure it’s 
in your plans. Over 2500 architects 
and builders use and recommend i 


Send for interesting booklet, “The Sanitary 
Elimination of Household Waste.” Address 


Kerner INCINERATOR COMPANY 
725 East Water Sc. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





THE CHIMNEY 


Drop all 


waste here 


— then 
FORGET it! 


Oorr 


-FED INCINERATOR 








“Garbage and Waste Disposal 
without Leaving the Kitchen, 
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modern Rose is 
other flowers and the 
ambition of all who garden is to 
possess this queen. 

The Quince (Cydonia vulgaris) is 
a typical New England fruit and one 
of the very first introduced by the 
Pilgrim Fathers. On Cape Cod in par- 
ticular, quince jelly and preserve are 
still famous, It is not peculiar to New 
England but is commonly cultivated 
in the colder parts of this country 
and in Canada. It is a much-branched 
bush with solitary white blossoms and 
large, fragrant apple-like fruits. In 
Europe, except perhaps the south- 
eastern region, it is now less appre- 


and fragrance the 


favored above 


ciated than formerly, but the fruit 
has a venerable history, older than 
that of the Apple. 

A CLASSIC FRUIT! 


Che native home of the Quince ap- 
pears to be northern Persia adjacent 
to the Caspian Sea. Thence it spread 
westward through the region of the 
Black Sea into Europe in general and 
in Algeria. Its 
in Greece may be gathered 
superstition mentioned by 
and Plutarch that the fruit of 
the Quince was a talisman against evil 
influences. As a symbol of fecundity 
it was revered by the Greeks and it was 
a prominent feature at marriage rites. 
some 


it is now naturalized 
intiquity 
from the 
Pliny 


authors maintain, and appar- 
ently with good reason, that the Apple 
disputed by Hera, Aphrodite, and 
Athene was really a Quince. 
Although cultivated for some three 
thousand years or more, the Quince 
fruit has been little modified by the 
hand of man. It is as harsh and 
acid when fresh as in the time of the 
ancient Greeks. The name marmalade 
is said to be derived from “Marmelo,” 
the Portuguese name for Quince. 
One of the most important economic 
plants in South America is Cassava 
(Manihot utilissima), native of Brazil 
and adjacent regions, but now culti- 
vated throughout the tropics of both 
hemispheres. It is valued for its starch 
which we of the North know in the 
form of tapioca. It is a shrub of the 
Spurge family, not far removed from 
the Castor Oil plant, grows from 6 to 
8 feet tall, and has erect, knotty sterns 
and deeply divided foliage. The 
roots are fleshy, cylindrical and tuber- 
like in appearance, and it is these that 
contain the starch. The roots are dug 
up, grated into fine meal, then washed 
and heated to get rid of the prussic 
acid which is present. The inspissated 
product is pure white, granular, very 
nutritious and is known in its different 
forms as cassava, Manioc, and tapioca. 
The threat of a dose of castor oil 
is still a potent weapon in mothers’ 
hands, especially around Thanksgiving 
and Christmas time. This indispensa- 
ble if nauseous laxative is expressed 
from the pretty bean-like seeds of 
Ricinus communis, a member of the 
Spurge family. In the North we know 
it as a summer bedding plant with 
handsome green or bronze palmate 


leaves. In the tropics it is a casual 
weed of rank growth and often tree- 
like dimensions. Associated with man 
from early time, its home is not 
known with certainty though it is 
generally considered to be northeastern 
Africa or southern India. The fruit 
is not unlike that of the Horsechestnut 
but smaller. It splits down the side 
and liberates its polished, spotted seeds. 
The chief use of the oil is in medicine, 
but in India it is used as an illuminant. 

The Hazelnut has the distinction 
of being the only native plant con- 
tributing to the winter provender of 
the good people of Scotland, not so 
much the present as those who in- 
habited the hills and dales of that 
fair land a thousand years ago. But 
the Hazelnut is not confined to Scot- 
land; it is widespread through Eu- 
rope and kindred species grow wild 
in western Asia. It is much grown 
in the Levant, Italy, France, Spain, 
and in the county of Kent in Eng- 
land. 

The bulk of the hazelnuts in com- 
merce is shipped from the Spanish 
port of Barcelona. According to 
French authorities the nuts of Pro- 
vence and Italy are preferable to those 
of Spain and the Levant. A number 
of varieties are grown and in France 
the better kinds are called “Avelenes.” 
The best are known as fullbeards or 
filberts, and cobnuts. The filberts 
have a long nut enclosed within a 
long, tubular husk which is con- 
tracted above the apex of the nut. 
The filbert was first known from 
Pontus on the shores of the Black Sea, 
and was to the ancient Greeks the 
“Nux pontica.” Cobnuts are short 
and roundish and have a thick shell, 
the most familiar being the Barcelona- 
nuts of commerce. A form with large 
nuts is known as the “Kentish Cob.” 

Such bush fruits as the Gooseberry, 
Red and Black Currants and even the 
Cranberry Vine have strong claims to 
rank among the ten most useful shrubs 
and vines. On the whole, however, I 
am tempted to give preference to the 
Raspberry and Blackberry and their 
offspring. In this country, at any 
rate, these berries are most popular. 
The Raspberries of gardens are prin- 
cipally derived from Rubus idaeus, 
R. strigosus, and hybrids of the two 
The first-named is native of northern 
Europe and northern Asia, while R. 
strigosus belongs to the colder parts 
of North America. The fruits of both 
have been appreciated from the dawa 
of history. 


NORTHERN BERRIES 


There are many, many Blackberries 
in the northern hemisphere, but per- 
haps the most important is the Euro- 
pean Rubus fruticosus in its many 
forms. As descendants of this and 
associate species we have the Logan- 
berry, Veitchberry and others. The 
Dewberry (Rubus caesius) and the 
Japanese Wineberry (R. phoenico- 
lasius) are also worthy of mention 
for their fruits. 
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SPaLy MALL Cigarettes 7 + + Their 
quality never changes!,77,The same 
inimitable blend of rich Turkish to- 
baccos77 The same appeal to good 


taste ,vand the same famous red box. 





REGULARS Icorkiip] 
A shilling in London 
A quarter here 


KINGS [super size] 
cork and plain 
10 for50¢ 


HE FAMOUS RE 
































that little extra touch 
of enchanting quality 
b J 






ch oose - 
Stores approved as 
Reymer Agencies 
are supplied direct 
from Reymers’— 
ensuring freshness 
and careful hand- 


ling. Dealer in- 
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quiries invited. 
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This very new design will find 
favor with all who appreciate 
simplicity in color and beauty of 
line in their table appointments. 


English Old Ivory with Green 
“Orleans decoration. 









a LF TEA SET TWENTY FOUR PIECES 
£ $17.50 
ox 
n 
Le MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 





NEW HAVEN, CONN, HARTFORD, CONN, 


954 Chapel Street 36 Pratt Street = 
wo PIUMMERE cae — 
FS. —TD Ss ey 


MODERN AND ANTIQUE 
CHINA AND GLASS 


Near §* Avenue 





¥ 7 Fast35 th Street 




















: CAKE’ 


ORE than just cakes—they are 

masterpieces—each bite lures you 
on to another. Cakes that are glorious 
affairs—rich, fragrant—or sweetly seduc- 
tive in their luscious coat of icing. No 
matter which you choose—it will grace 
your table—for all occasions. 











——_<—————— 
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We ship anywhere successfully. 
Carriage free east of the Mississippi 
on all orders of $3.00 or more, 





628 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 88 YEARS 
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Who’s at the door Pr 


Eager “tap ... tap... tap.” Impatient “rat-a- 
tat-tat.” Solemn, dignified “thump.” You soon get 
to know who’s calling when there’s a knocker on 
the door. 
» » * 

Sargent knockers, like Sargent handles and knobs, 
are exquisitely fashioned from solid, time-defying 
brass and bronze. Correctness of style is character- 
istic of all Sargent hardware. Skill in construction, 
a heritage of many generations of manufacture. 
Resistance to rust, a property of brass and bronze 
not found so highly developed in any other hard- 
ware metal. Whenever you buy hardware, whether 
it be an addition, a replacement, or all the locks and 
fittings for a new home, be sure you get the Sargent 
kind. If you are building or about to build, write 
for the free Colonial Book and choose Sargent locks 
and hardware with your architect. These are most 
economical, secure, most satisfactory in the end. 
Sargent & Company, Hardware Manufacturers, 31 
Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 

































































|'LIGHTING FIXTURES 





House & Garde 


OF SPAIN 


(Continued from page 93) 


ing to follow the lead of the 
fashionable world rather than 
to supplant it. 

We are not surprised, 
therefore, to find well-known 
foreign models in Spanish 
lighting fixtures, but always 
made in her own way. As in 
her furniture, the lack of 
artists and master craftsmen 
often required a simplifying 
of the ornament which re- 
sulted in real dignity and 
vigor. This is peculiarly true 
of Renaissance models like 
the large candelabros which, 
though less ornate, are occa- 
sionally more dignified in 
their restraint than their su- 
perlative Italian models. 

Abundant silver and gold 
from America so_ enriched 
Spain in return for Isabella’s 
jewels that she was the fore- 
most nation in Europe dur- 
ing the 16th Century, and her 
conscious supremacy is re- 
flected in her striking and 
individual interpretation of 
Renaissance and Baroque 
styles. But with her loss of 
prestige, she fell back on 
French fashions in the 17th, 
18th and 19th Centuries, and 
echoed these styles somewhat 
feebly though with a sort of 
bravado that is still 
Spanish. Throughout 
these periods the Moor- 
ish touch is rarely 
lacking, and beautiful 
pierced metal lamps 
in the modes of the 
Saracens are quite at 


pans. 


home even in the Spanish Renaissance 


interiors. 


In the Moorish period, exquisite 
and fantastic hanging lamps were 
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A 16th Century Gothic can- 
delabro 
with two flower-like grease 
French & Co. 


wrought 


made of pierced brass, bronz 
and silver. Typical exampk 
still hang in Spanish palace: 
The Romanesque _ perio 
was prolific in superb wrough 
iron candeleros—candlestick 
and candelabros—candelabra 
profusely decorated wit 
Lilies skilfully and natural! 
wrought. Such fixtures we: 
typical of the 11th, 12th, an 
13th Centuries. Candelabra 
attained majestic heights 
the 11th Century. Catala: 
noted for this type of 
work, purely Spanish withou 


was 


iny foreign influence. 
skilled were Catalan iron 
workers that two of them, 


Blay and Sunol, were called 
to Paris to work on Notre 
Dame; and even today a fine 
iron is made by what is called 
the Catalan process. 

In the Gothic period, the 


corona de luz (corona o1 
crown of lights) became 


prominent in both standing 
and hanging fixtures. There 
were many fantastic and 
some extremely beautiful iron 
candelabros of this period. 
The 14th Century was rich 
in both types and designs. 
Feet are usually tripod, with 
or without underbracing, and 

their variety and char- 

acter are remarkable. 


Some tripods run 
iron high up on the 


standards, some fiat- 
ten and spread 
broadly near the floor. 
Some have a sort of 


auxiliary tripod inside a tall slen- 
der tripod. Some have multiple sup- 


ports, possibly ten or more. 


They 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Late 17th and early 18th Century Spanish iron- 
work is well represented in this pair of cande- 
labros with brass knobbed standards 
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An adaptation 
of an old 
‘Roman lamp 








IMPORTED 


Objets d‘Art 


for Interior Home Furnishing, 


a LAMP Of Italian grafhto pottery is a reincarnation 

of an ancient Roman three-wick oil lamp. Although 
it is a reproduction, the effect created—the soft an- 
tique coloring— is such that it might easily have come 
from some ancient Roman temple. This is only one of 
many examples of the craftsmanship of Europe’s lead- 
ing art centers which Khouri has searched out for the 
delight of the discriminating. 

New pieces are arriving by nearly every steamer from 


abroad. A cordial invitation is extended to buyers to in- 
spect these outstanding collections. 


© A-N.KHOURI & BRO., 115 East 23rd St., New Yor 


IMPORTE - o Ss. 
ae RS — WHOLESALE ON 
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10% 


Discount on all regular 
merchandise 


An annual McGibbon event offering ex- 
ceptional opportunities for real savings. 


Household Linens Draperies 
Lace Curtains Beds 
Furniture Bedding 


If you cannot come in person write 
Dept C. 1 for illustrated folder. 
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e) 
Aprotection 
that pays for itself 


many times 





| SHAPCO SHIELDS 


will save your 


| SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


1 GLASS,MARBLE «METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN Hear &. Power Co. 


» 2304 Morean ST ST Lous,Mo 
























Only 


_ deliberate plan- 
» ning can produce 
SUCH artistic SCTeENS 


BEAUTIFUL screening job like this can- 

not be created by haphazard methods. 
The work should be entrusted to those who 
have made screening their principal business 
for a sufficient time to qualify them as special- 
ists in this line. 


And it will be to your advantage to have this 
work done now. By so doing, your screens will 
be ready for use as soon as you need them and 
you will avoid the annoyance caused by the 
delays which often occur during the “Spring 
Rush.” 


The manufacturers listed below have been 
making artistic and durable screens from 
twenty to fifty-three years. One of them has 
an expert representative located near you. 
Send the coupon below to Association Head- 
quarters and they will see that the expert gets 
in touch with you now. 


THE SCREEN MANUFACTURERS ASSN. OF AMERICA 
158 East McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Orange Screen Co., Maple- 
wood, N J. 
Robbins Mig. Co., Chicago, 


itt, 
W. J. Baker Co., Newport, 


y 

Bost wick-Goode!! ¢ Ow, Nor- 
walk, Ohio 

E. T. Burrowes Co., Port- 
land, Maine ; 

Cincinnati Fly Screen Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Higgin Mig. Co., Newport, 


hy. j 
Kane Mig. Co., Kane, Pa. 











House & Garden 


This pair of wrought iron candelabros, with 
twisted standards and pierced crowns, shows on 
the tripods the extra volutes common to later 


Gothic types. 


LIGHTING 


FIX TURES 


16th Century 


OF SPAIN 


(Continued from page 152) 


can be best classified by their heads. 
Some are for a large single candle 
with a large grease pan below the 
socket. This pan is supported by va- 
rious kinds of brackets, those that 
point or pinch outward in the middle 
being the most characteristic, often 
ornamented with trefoils or Daisy- 
like flowers. Another type is the 
corona de luz with its ring of lights. 
Often the pricket is the pistil of a 


Lily. The crowns are either plain 
edged or indented on one or both 
edges. The candelabro formando 


lirios has a riot of Lilies springing up 
naturally from shaft and base, or 
rising in three tiers. The dragon, 
a fetching little animal very simply 
formed, ornaments much Gothic iron- 
work. With its gaping threatening 
jaws it is full of animation and char- 
acter, 

The hanging lights, hung by chains, 
were enriched by innumerable designs. 
To the three-tiered rings might be 
added a mosque-like dome of open 
iron supports. They take on an even 
greater complication in the arafia Cat- 
alana of the 14th Century, really an 
elaborate chandelier. In the middle 
of the suspending rod, in one exam- 
ple, the supports form a crown above 
a bowl ornamented with applied flow- 
ers; and below this is a scalloped 
arrangement of the flat supports from 
which spring the candle branches with 
sockets and scalloped grease pans. 
But most delightful of all is the 
winged griffin which tops the piece 
and gives it its unmistakable Spanish 
character. 

The 15th Century added volutes, 
or extra curves, to the tripod feet and 
more sophistication, but the Gothic 
character was still evident in the mag- 
nificent candelabro de corona de luz 


with its elaborate leafage, splendid 
pierced crowns, fine scrolls and griffos 
—those chimerical winged griffins be- 
loved of Spain, with their menacing 
jaws and sometimes with gnashing 
teeth and spiked tails. We find plenty 
of griffins in Italian ornament, but 
the Spanish griffin is especially naive, 
vivacious and entertaining. 

The corona or crown form was in 
quite general use throughout western 
Europe in the Middle Ages, whenever 
a large number of lights was required 
in great halls and in churches. There 
are notable examples of hanging 
coronas in France, England, and Ger- 
many. That at Aix-la-Chapelle,where 
Charles V. of Spain was crowned Em- 
peror in 1520, is famous. We are 
reminded how closely this Charles 
links Spain with Flanders, for he was 
born in Ghent in 1500 and came to the 
throne in 1515. But this is taking us 
into the 16th Century and the Renais- 
sance, when Flemish bronze work in 
her famous chandeliers must have been 
well known at least in the Court of 
Spain if not throughout the country. 

In the gran candelabro—the great 
candelabrum—we begin to see a tran- 
sition between the Gothic and Renais- 
sance types. The standard takes on a 
column-like form, even rectangular; 
and in the 16th Century beautiful 
Renaissance models appear in the 
Spanish candelabros. The candelabra 
arquitectural of the 17th Century is 
lithe and gracious in outline with its 
vase-like members. Typical Italian 
designs appeared. But with all their 
ornate Renaissance decoration we are 
reminded that these fixtures are of 
iron, not wood or marble, by some 
open scroll work above the base 
frankly showing the curved supports. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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Fine Hotels * 


<) o7 Cozy Homes 


birch is the ideal trim 


It gives wonderful effects, 
whether stained, enameled or 
finished natural to display the 
full richness of its beautifully 
figured graining. And, its 
nearly “mar-proof” hardness 
assures it will retain a fine 
appearance permanently. 








Architects are moreand more specifying 
Beautiful (hard) Birch’? floors with Birch trim 
for harmonious beauty plus long serviceability. 


Good woodwork commands a 
premium everywhere; thus, 
by using Wisconsin and 
Michigan birch for interior 
trim, doors, floors and veneer 
paneling, you not only secure 
the utmost in artistic effects 
but acquire a very tangible 
asset besides. The beauty of 
birch furniture is fully 
matched by its serviceability. 
GET BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE — FREE 


It contains many valuable suggestions on 
interior finishing and furnishing. Every 
prospective home-builder or home-owner 
should have a copy of this authoritative 
reference. Yours for the asking. Write to 


THE BIRCH MANUFACTURERS 
219 F. R.A. Building Oshkosh,Wisconsin 


Beautitul Birch for 





Beautifil Woodwork 





ROOKWOOD 


pursues a constant ideal which is far removed from much of 
the present day commercialism in pottery making. 


There is an exclusive representative for Rookwood in most 
large centres. We invite you to see our productions at these 
places or to write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati 

















Delbrook Air Moisteners bring 
Health and Comfort 


LACK of moisture in the home brings 
colds and lung troubles. A Delbrook 
Air Moistener is a receptacle to hold 
water made to fit the sections of your 
radiator. Just fill with water and hang 
it on the back. It removes dryness 
from the air. 


Delbrook Air Moisteners are used uni- 
versally in hospitals and in healthy 
homes everywhere. 


Four for $5 
$5.25 West of the DELBROOK VENTILATING CO., Inc. 
Mississippi Dept. G-3, 25 Common St. Boston 


Postage Prepaid 

















Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


ITH the Hill Champion Clothes Dryer you can hang all your 
washing from one spot. Its revolving lines come to you—150 
feet of clean, tight clothes line. 


You will find this convenient clothes dryer saves you both time and 
energy. The drudgery of carrying a basket of heavy, wet clothes up 
and down the yard has all been taken away. The Hill Champion 
Clothes Dryer has become the modern means of drying clothes, 

The dryer can be folded 
up and when not in use can —_— - 
be taken in, away from the 4 os te > te 
rain and dirt, and stored 
away until it is needed 
again. Folder G will 
illustrate the many 
advantages of the » . 
Hill Champion 
Clothes Dryer. Write 
for it today. 


HILL CLOTHES 
DRYER CO. 


52 Central Street 
Worcester, Mass. 


PEs usr Ore 















































Today’s answer 


to question of 
Home Comfort 


REVASSES around windows 
and doors directly cause the 
drafts, and in-seeping rain, snow 
and dust that prevent full enjoy- 
ment of home. Stop these cre- 
vasses and fuel economy increases; 
drafts, chilly rooms are ended. 


There’s now a new scientific 
way to weather-protect your 
home, at reasonable cost. 


It is built upon experience—in 
equipping 45,000 homes to keep 
out drafts. Over a period of years 
it has stood every test of climate 
and difficult application. The 
name is Ceco Slide Lock Weath- 
erstrips. 


Without muss or bother our 
experts install these in your home. 
Specifically, they bring you: 

1. Draftless rooms—no cold floors 

or chilly passage ways. 


2. Lower fuel bills. Coal or oil 
saved every year. 


3. Non-rattling, cushion-like win- 

dows. 

4. Freedom from in-seeping dust, 

rain, snow. 

These things are yours per- 
manently, once you install Ceco. 
Serene comfort as long as your 
home stands—no repairs or main- 
tenance to Ceco Weatherstrips. 


The Ceco representative in your 
city is ready to submit all details. 
Mail the coupon below for free 
cost estimate. In justice to your- 
self, get the facts at once. 






METAL 
WEATHERSTRIPS 


Cost Estimate 
FREE 

[ cece Weatherstrip Co., 

Dept. C-11 

1926 South 52nd Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: 
Send me free cost estimate for my house. 
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Mixes 
dough for bread, rolls, 
biscuits, pastry, etc 


Beats 


ecus, icings, batter for 
< akes, “ affles, etc. 


Whips 


cream, litth or much, 
mashes potatoes superbly. 


Strains 
fruits for butters, jellies, 


sauces, etc., etc 


Sieves 
vegetables for soups and 
purees, pumpkin, etc 

7? 

Slices 
potatoes (thin or thick), 
vegetables, firm fruits. 


. 
Chops 
meats (cooked of raw) 
nuts. raisins, figs, etc 
Preezes 
ice cream, sherbets, all 
kinds of frozen dainties. 


Makes 


mayonnaise candies, etc 


















at a cost of one 
cent per hour 
for current! 
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REG.US Pat Orr 


Glectrical Food"Preparer for the Home 


to Better ‘foods. 
éasier Work ~ 
Greater leisure. 


For the woman who does her own 
cooking and baking, KitchenAid 
opens the way to freedom from 
kitchen bondage~to better foods 
and greater leisure. For Kitchen- 
Aid assumes all the hard, time- 
taking labor in cooking and bak- 
ing,and does it quickerand better. 
Think of mixing an Angel Food 
Cake in 3 minutes! A Pound 
Cake in 8 minutes! 
For the woman who has help in her 
kitchen, KitchenAid solves the servant 
problem. It makes contented maids, 
adds to their efhciency, assures sanitary 
methods. KitchenAid makes indifferent 
maids good, and good maids better. 
Write for the illustrated KitchenAid Book. 


Learn how you can KitchenAid equip your 
kitchen for one fourth the wages of a com 
petent maid~and that for a few me nths only 


The KitchenAid Mfg. Co. 


Troy, Ohio 
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Crowns of light in the Gothic style 
persisted in the candelabros of the 
Renaissance period, but these took on 
an extra ornamental motif above the 
tripod feet. Many are beautiful, some 
are merely naive. Both Gothic and 
Renaissance designs were worked in 
iron at this time, and even the lam- 
fara—chandelier in one or two tiers 
—and the velon, of Roman type—a 
lamp set up on a tall upright rod 
with scissors, snuffers, etc. suspended 
by chains—were made of iron and 
exquisitely fashioned. Renaissance 
ironwork in el estilo plateresco is 
worked as finely as a precious metal, 
with gold leaf beaten in or gold ap- 
plied in liquid form. Color is rarely 
found on Spanish ironwork, unlike 
the Italian, except in heraldic orna- 
ment where color is essential; but 
iron fixtures were often partially or 
wholly gilt. 


POST RENAISSANCE WORK 


The 17th Century estilo Chur- 
rigueresco, which followed the clas- 
sical Renaissance, produced those can- 
delabros and lamparas with a riot of 
decoration which usually come to mind 
when the average person thinks of 
anything Spanish. With the 18th Cen- 
tury, ironwork lost its peculiarly 
Spanish character except where it re- 
peated the older models. 

Bronze, brass, tin, copper, silver, 
wood and glass went into the mak- 
ing of Spanish lighting fixtures, as 
well as iron, though iron is charac- 
teristically Spanish. Bronze was used 
in the Renaissance period, 16th Cen- 
tury, but in the Italian manner. There 
are notable bronze candelabros in el 
estilo plateresco, but bronze work 
never equaled that of silver or iron 
in Spain and declined in the 17th Cen- 
tury. Silver was lavishly used after 
America was discovered. Juan de 
Alpha, the great 16th Century silver- 
smith, has left among his plateresco 
beautiful candeleros, can- 
delabros and lamparas. The sister of 
Philip Il had a silver balustrade 
weighing 121 pounds around her bed 
and most of her kitchen utensils were 
of silver. There was much splendid 
silverware in the houses of the Span- 
ish grandees because, with the enor- 
mous influx of this precious metal, 
silversmiths flocked to Spain from 
France, Italy, and Germany. 

When the French looted the Es- 
corial Palace in 1810, they despoiled 
it of the largest number of silver and 
gold objects then in Europe, among 
them many lamps. They filled ten 
camp wagons from the Escorial. From 
one cathedral alone they took 10,000 
pounds of old silverware. Since 
Spain’s loss of so much of her silver- 
smiths’ work we are apt to look upon 
her brass sanctuary lamps as typical, 
as silver ones are of Italy. These 
brass lamps follow Italian models 
pretty closely but in a Spanish way. 
Their open-work scrolled chains are 
highly ornamental and hint of the 
Saracens, as do their domes which sug- 


designs 


gest the old mosque lamps. Brass and 
even iron velons of Roman type, with 
large shades in the form of shells up- 
held by cupids, are typically Spanish. 
The shell is the emblem of Spain’s 
patron saint Saw Diego, and appears 
constantly in decoration, as do the 
crown and Lily, emblems of the Vir- 
gin. These were used on lighting 
fixtures for the home as well as the 
church, for they were similar. 

Wood is especially adapted to 
Baroque ornament, and 16th and 17th 
Century candelabros are carved with 
heavy scrolling, cartouches, cherubs, 
and paw feet, characteristic of her 
estilo Churrigueresco. Candlesticks 
upheld by kneeling figures in the 
Italian manner were also used in 
Spain. Some 16th Century examples 
are rather crude but very effective. 
One pair has cornucopias that curve 
dangerously but still keep their 
prickets upright. Lamparas—chande- 
liers of wood, or of wood with iron 
branches in one or two tiers, with as 
many as a dozen branches—were made 
in the 16th Century, but came into 
more frequent use during the 17th. 
Wood was both silvered and gilded. 

Glass was made into lamps in the 
16th and 17th Centuries, for the Bar- 
celona glass makers imitated Venetian 
work at this period. There is a bold 
character to Spanish glass that dis- 
tinguishes it, and it is often decorated 
with that wavy milk-white line so 
frequent in ancient Roman glass. 
These lamps are of plain or colored, 
often pale amber, glass in the antique 
Roman form. As in France and Italy 
during the 18th Century, glass chan- 
deliers were in vogue, and many 
beautiful chandeliers as well as splen- 
did candlesticks were made in the 
Venetian manner with colored flowers 
and leaves. Their workmanship, 
however, has a-heavier touch than the 
Venetian. The superb 17th Century 
Italian crystal chandelier of the Es- 
corial, with its elaborate pendants, 
garlands and peacocks proves that such 
models can be domiciled within Span- 
ish walls as successfully as a purely 
Moorish lamp. 


SPAIN’S OWN INTERPRETATIONS 


With the 18th Century Spain came 
under the general influences common 
to other European countries, but her 
interpretation of these types is bold 
and outstanding, a combination of 
naiveté and sophistication that makes 
them Spanish. But chandeliers, gi- 
randoles and sconces in the French style 
were only for the ultra-fashionable, 
a small world in Spain, and she is 
still far from giving up her pal- 
matoria and her candil. Her lanterns 
deserve and shall have special consid- 
eration. 

The foregoing article is one of a 
series which covers the story of light- 
ing fixtures in various countries. In 
the December issue the subjects were 
Italian, while the February article 
will be on the torches and lanterns 
of Spain.—Editor. 
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Stabilize your 
evening. 


é BITTERS 


THE TONIC APPETIZER 


will do it ~ 


Nothing better for sluggish 
appetite than Abbott’s Bit- 
ters. Sample by mail, 25 cts. 
C. W. Abbott & Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 


——— 


The Century 
Library of 
American Antiques 

Edited by Waldo R. Browne 


At last a library of 
well written, informa- 
tive and thoroughly 
authoritative books, embracing the whole field 
of early American arts and crafts, invaluable 
for professional dealer, collector or occa- 


sional buyer. 
For the making of this 
@ Library there has been 
assembled a_ distin- 
guished group of eminent specialists, whose 
authority is supreme. Each book is an 
octavo, beautifully illustrated, and bound. 


EARLY 














Residence of Jesse Oppenheimer 


V.L. Rasmussen, Contractor 


Ayres & Avres, Architects 
all of San Antonio, Tex. 


METTOWEE STONE 


Walks, Terraces, Interior Floors 
In Eight Natural Colors 


Color and Texture that cannot be produced in 
any other material. See your nearest Building 
Material Dealer. If he cannot supply your 
needs, send us his name and address and we 
will mail you our Descriptive literature. 


V7) VENDOR:SIATE:@-B- 


*“EASTON* PENNSYLVANIA: fF 











‘Architects Service’ Dept.~ tol Park-Ave.- New York City: 




















AMERICAN 
FURNITURE 


by Charles O. Cornelius 


Associate Curator of Amer- 
ican Art, Metropolitan 
Museum of Arts. 


A complete survey and history of the subject. 


171 illus. $4.00 
EARLY 
AMERICAN 
POTTERY and 


by John Spargo 
Spargo of Bennington has written a delight- 


ful and a complete history of national 
ceramics. Fully illus. $4.00 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Publishers of Enduring Books 
353 Fourth Ave. New York 











Dry Your Washi 
Fhe $ Wnitaen Meas 


Every woman knows that cleanliness is far 
more than freedom from ordinary dirt; it is a 
washing and a drying that leaves all fabrics 
thoroughly cleansed, sweet, fresh and lovely. 


And just as we have learned how to travel 
more swiftly and more conveniently without 
horses; have learned how better to wash and 
iron by machinery, we have in recent years 
learned how more easily and more thoroughly 
to dry washed clothing. 


The Dry-O-Let scientific clothes drier, the 
latest and most improved type of drier, 
deodorizes, sterilizes the clothing and turns 
them out ready for the ironer as sweet and 
clean as the most fastidious taste can require. 


We have some exceedingly interesting facts 
about the Dry-O-Let contained in attractive 
literature which will be sent on request. A 
real informative discussion that will be worth 
your while to read. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HEATER CO. 
2000 Superior Viaduct CLEVELAND, O. 





DRY-C)-LET 


SCIENTIFIC CLOTHES. DRYER 














Scientific Facts 
About Diet 


CONDENSED book on diet entitled “Eating for Health and 
Efficiency” has been published for free distribution by the Health 
Extension Bureau of Battle Creek, Mich. Contains set of health rules, 
) many of which may be easily followed right at home or while travel- 
* ing. You will find in this book a wealth of information about food ° 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 


This book is for those who wish to keep physically fit and maintain normal weight. 
Not intended as a guide for chronic invalids as all such cases require the care of a 
competent physician. Name and address on card will bring it without cost or 








obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
SUITE U-378 GOOD HEALTH BLDG, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
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FPTUEHOTA A. ort. Zeleee vailec 


Made of live, split chestnut saplings, closely woven together, Dubois forms a 
perfect screen, protecting against trespassing, wind and snow. Comes in 5 ft. 
sections, in two heights 4’ 11" and 6’ 6”. Easy toerect. Moderate in cost. 


Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 182 Water St., New York City 
Write for Free Booklet of Illustrations 
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Brick, Stucco, Swimming 
Pool ~ all painted with 
BONDEX 


Here is the ideal water 
paint for these ough 
textured surfaces, Ne- 
markable covering quai- 
ities, absolutely non- 
fading tints, water- 
proof washable surface 
—all at a very reason- 
able cost. Let us tell 
you all about this re- 
markable new paint 
which won't crack, chip 
or peel. This booklet 
has the whole story in 
it-—sign the coupon and 
we'll send you a copy. 
The Reardon Company, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


BONDEX 


WATERPROOF 
CEMENT PAINT 














The Reardon Co., 201 Clinton St., St. Louis, Mo. | 


Please send me a copy of your illustrated 1 
booklet on Bondex. 


| Name mesess 
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Street 
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In the Charming Likeness 


of an Old-Time Spinet 


A\r a desk like this. who could write a dull letter? 


There's beauty that kindles the spark of inspiration in this 
quaint design of an earlier day. There's satisfying rich- 
ness in the dark sheen of the fine mahogany, convenience 
in the spacious drawers and compartments, comfort in 


the graceful Colonial chair. 


The thrill of owning really fine furniture is readily yours 
if you remember to say Hastings to your dealer. For Hast- 
ings pieces reproduce the true spirit of the famous periods 
of furniture’ design—at prices pleasantly within the reach 
of all who appreciate beautiful things. 


Your dealer will gladly show you desks, tables, odd chairs 
and dining groups distinguished by the fine design and 
craftsmanship which are Hastings traditions. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


FPectory Sales Office and Display, Keeler Bidg., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HASTINGS 


ome Furni ture 


TRENDS IN 


House & Garden 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


(Continued from page 75) 





Modern hooked rugs are now avail- 

able in a wide range of designs and 

colors. Above is a black and white 
pattern. Lord & Taylor 


are simple and straightforward, flower 
and bird motifs being used, as well as 
the geometric figures characteristic of 
Moorish art. Two color combinations 
such as red and yellow, rust and black, 
or blue and white are frequently used. 
Sketched on page 74 is a modern inter- 
pretation of an Alpujarra design. 
This rug was copied from an old 
coverlet found in Seville. The quaint 
figured design is in black and white 
on a rust colored ground. 

For the Colonial interior there are 
modern hooked rugs in every con- 
ceivable design and color. These are 
available in sizes up to nine by twelve 
feet, in oblong and oval shapes, as 
well as small round and square de- 
signs suitable for throw rugs. They 


ANANDA NAAN AAAS AAMAS AMAA 





modern reproduction of this type of rug. 


are considerably less expensive than 
the originals and are an excellent 
solution for the room furnished with 
early American reproductions. 

Equally suitable for this type of 
interior is a new plaid carpeting im- 
ported from Germany. This is in soft 
tones of pink, green, yellow and white 
and is delightful used in connection 
with maple furniture. Useful also for 
giving color to a reom carpeted in 
plain color are small Wilton rugs in 
round, half round or. oval shapes and 
patterned in delicate Chinese flower 
and bird designs. 

In the realm of plain floor cover- 
ings, there is Wilton carpeting in all 
the desired shades and in six seamless 

(Continued on page 162) 





The most effective floor.covering for a room furnished in the 
French manner is an Aubusson carpet. Above is an excellent 


Lord & Taylor 
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'| Do You Know y) 


Evergreens | 


O YOU know the many beautiful colors and shapes obtainable 

in Evergreens? Our 1927 catalog contains 48 pages and many 
illustrations—30 of them in full color. The descriptions are com- 
plete and authentic. It gives information regarding color, shape, 
size and best uses of the different varieties. 





than 9 President of an institution 
llent which has supplied beau- 
with tiful Evergreen trees to 


planters for over 70 years 








= Evergreens are the living notes which help to make homes of the houses. 
im- How much of its charm the home shown here owes to its Evergreens. Hun- 
-_ dreds of the country’s finest estates, public parks and magnificent boulevards, 
a as well as the thousands of homes of all classes enjoy Hill's Evergreens. Select 
» for your Evergreens the same as you choose the other choice things for your 
d in home—Specify Hill's Evergreens. 

and Write for catalog today. SEND 25 CENTS IN STAMPS OR COIN which 
‘tual will be refunded on your order. 
n all THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, 301 Cedar St., Dundee, IIL. 

nless Evergreen Specialists ESTABLISHED 1855 Largest Growers in America 








The D. Hill Nursery Co. 
301 Cedar St., Dundee, Illinois 


Please send catalog. I enclose 25 cents rg to be refunded on first order. 











Your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape Archi- 
tect has Hill's Evergreens or can obtain them for you 
| 6 wy ay i.e , - —— Se * 4 
: r . > 
% . * an i 'é co 
* . « KS, 4 4 a sf ~y _ 
Name 


SEND ‘COUPON TODAY Address 
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“A Book for Garden Lovers’’ 


is ready for you—Full of planting suggestions and 
information about the quality and varieties of 
ings 

whose reputation is of greater concern to us—and to you—than their 
cost. Por, after all, what you wish to buy and we wish to sell is not 

but success. Of that reputation we are justly proud. To maintain 
it, increase it and make it the Standard of Quality and Value is our end 
and aim. To this end we dedicate all our energies and resources; to it 
we bring the trained intelligence of scientists; the skilled care and years 
of ripe experience of master gardeners, so that each seed you plant 
may be 

DEPENDABLE—because of careful selection; 


TRUE—exactly the variety represented; 
VITAL—because of the virility bred into it. 


this statement let us reintro- 
duce to you that superb Schling Specialty 


INDIAN SUMMER 
Schling’s Wonderful 
New Snapdragon— 


Marvelous not only for sise, though its 
flower spikes rival the gladioli in height 
and vigor—but also for its color, a rich 
velvety copper-red hitherto unknown in snap- 
dragons and indescribably beautiful—no 
other snapdragon remotely approaches it—A 
“First Prize’ winner wherever exhibited. 
1 pkt.—$1.00;—6 for $5.00 
And here are the rest of this royal family—Golden 
West, deep golden yellow; Pathfinder, rose pink: Yosem- 
- ’ ite, lilee purple; WNavaje, canary yellow; Wyoming, 
~ armine; Seminole, rosy lilac: Narragansett, silvery lilac; 
Tenega, rich sunset yellow; Shasta, pure white; Massa- 
. = soit, wallflower orange; Miami, delicate rose 
1 pkt. of any of the above—$1.00; 6 pkts.—$5.00 
Collection A, Very Special—1 pkt. each of all 12 varieties—$9.00 


P In prool of 











Outstanding Novelties for 1927 


Collection B—a $9.25 value for $8.00 
|| Absolutely new and delightful surprises for your flower garden— 





Allwoedi Alpinus charming miniature 
Carnation for the rock garden, dry walls and 
stemas, & beautiful peach blossom pink tone paths. Height, 4 inches....$1.00 a pkt. 

seevereeees 50¢ a pkt. Columbine, Copper Queen—the broad petals 


| @%% inchs are a charming copper-red with long spurs 
| Seablesa, Giant Doudle Shasta @ inch of a darker hue. Inside of corolla, a lovely 
i 75¢ 


| Senbiesa, Giant Double Peach Blossom 
| with Mowers 3% inches acre on very long 


Very dovwble....... 


across, pure glistening white, long stems 
Bernt sce. 50¢ a pkt. tan pennenineennnaibdemmeeiguitintns a pkt. 
Petunia,—New Dwarf Large Flowering— 
Nemantirrhinum, Grassho® Erectum—ever- compact, freely branching bushes, not ex- 
blooming Nemesia Snapdragons, showing ceeding 8 inch in height, crowned with 


the characteristics of both parents >) huge flowers 
inches high, numerous flower spikes closely the glant California strain.........75¢ a pkt. 


eet wit I} snapdrage } om fu . 
size 7s tom in, = ~ coche Sementa Vieta, Jereey Gom—shaped like 2 violet 


of the same size us those of 


: : eins ; 5 but three times the size with deep blue 
shades. Blooms continuously 75¢ a pkt flowers which are carried on 10 to 12 
| Cornflower, Double Silver Queen—silvery inch stems. Blooms the first year from 
white, twiee the recular cornflower size on seeu seneseeeeneeseeee 75¢ a pkt. | 
ist steme, WHI be highly appreciated for New Sunshine Aster has all the grace and || 
utting 50¢ a pkt. beauty of the single asters, greatly en- || 
hanced by a lovely cushion of tiny quills in || 
Annual Oriental Poppies —huse red poppies the center A real acquisition, A _ collec 
spotted with black like the perennial vari tion of 4 colors $1.25 a pkt. 
eties, tn bloom throughout the sea ‘ “ 
25¢ a okt. Holtyheck Delphinium—Wrexham Hybrids 
conspicuous for its broad based tall 
Freneh Marigold, Josephine—a huge singl pikes like hollyhocks. A_ revelation to 
marigeld on long tet golden yellow Delphinium lovers TREIO VS $2.00 a pkt. 
blotched with brown Most leourative in nage 
vases ‘ 25¢ a pat. $9.25 








Any of the above may be bought —— at a listed. 


New York 
City 


SEEDSMEN, eds _ 














Schli 


MAX SCH 





618 Madison 


Avenue 
Near 59th St 


SCHLING 
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House & Garde 


IN RUGS AND CARPETS 


(Continued from page 158) 





The warm colors of the rug above—a Bengal copy of a 


mahal design—adapt it to Spanish interiors. 
with figures in green, 
Lord & 


ground is rose 


widths up to fifteen feet. More lux- 
urious even, is the seamless chenille in 
such shades as rose, henna, leaf creen, 
blue-green, egg plant, plum, French 
blue, gray and taupe. This type of 


PRESERVING 


(Continued fro 


jority of these houses is more or less 
precarious. Their days are numbered; 
and when they lie right upon the 
property line separating lots 32A and 
32B in the latest rigid real estate de- 
velopment, or when they have been 
altered and remodeled out of all their 
prior personality, there will arise a 
great cry of complaint at the ruthless 
behavior of Progress. But the cry 
will come too late. 

The most notable example of any 
concerted effort in this country to 
protect fine old houses is that of the 
Society for the Preservation of New 
England Antiquities. This Society 
was organized in 1910 “for the pur- 
pose of preserving for future genera- 
tions the rapidly disappearing archi- 
tectural monuments of New England 


ind the antiquities connected with its 


The back- 
ivory and blue. 


Taylor 


carpet is woven up to twenty-four 
feet wide. With plain carpeting, it 
is sometimes advisable to use an 
occasional figured rug as a note of 
accent. 


OLD HOUSES 
m page 107) 


people.” We learn that already it “owns 
and maintains ten houses built between 
1651 and 1809 and located in various 
parts of New England; the ‘Quincey 
Memorial,’ Litchfield, Connecticut; and 
the reversion of a house built in 1720. 
It maintains a Historical Museum 
and Library at its headquarters in the 
Harrison Grey Otis: House (built 
1795), at 2 Lynde Street, Boston.” 
This Society is continually on the 
lookout for historical houses, taverns, 
public buildings, old houses of artistic 
worth, and homes of famous people. 
Its aim is to “preserve the most inter- 
esting of these buildings by obtain- 
ing control of them through gift, 
purchase, or otherwise, and then to 
restore them, and finally to let them 
to tenants 


under wise restrictions, 


(Continued on page 164) 





The Scotch-Boardman House at Saugus, Mass. 


was reécove- 


ered by the Society for the Preservation of New England 
Intiquities. It is a splen lid example of the New England 


medieval 


tradition at its best 
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A new 


Kunderd Gladiolus 
“Mrs. Calvin Coolidge”’ 





Y SPECIAL permission 
from the gracious 
First Lady of the Land, 
a new and exquisitely 
beautiful gladiolus, re- 
cently developed at the 
Kunderd experimental 
grounds, has been named 
the ‘‘Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge.” 

This flower, shown for the first time at the annual exhibi- 
tion of the American Gladiolus Society at Rochester, New 
York, was awarded the special Meritorious Ribbon. Experts 
predict that this new gladiolus will become one of the out- 
standing varieties developed within the past decade. 

In all, Kunderd Gladioli won 47 first prizes and other 
special awards at this premier gladiolus show. These prize 
awards are indicative of the superb quality and beauty of 
Kunderd Gladioli, as all of the 30,000 blooms exhibited, rep- 
resenting nearly 4000 varieties, were cut from regular stock 
on the Kunderd grounds. ; 

With the many hundreds of varieties of Kunderd Gladioli 
available, there is no reason why anyone should grow any but 
the finest and most beautiful varieties of these glorious flowers. 

The Kunderd originations—the Ruffled types, the newer 
fringed Laciniated Gladiolus, as well as the dainty Primulinus 
Hybrids and sturdy Plain Petaled varieties, offer a choice that 
will make any gladiolus garden a constant delight. 


Write for the 1927 Kunderd Catalog—Free 


The new Kunderd Catalog is now ready. You will want it, not 
only for the descriptions and price lists of Kunderd Gladioli that 
will help you in your selections, but for the interesting garden lore 
as well. The catalog is beautifully illustrated in colors and also 
contains my personal cultural directions. Mailed free on request. 


Address 
A. E. KUNDERD 
204 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


The originator of the Ruffled and the Laciniated Gladioli 


Kunderd__. 


Stand Supreme 
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The Perfect Garden 


Becomes Nearer Of 
Achievement With 


Scheepers 
Bulbs 


THAT VISION you have of a beautiful gar- 
den—with what confidence you embark 
on its making, even though you recall] that 
gardening has been referred to as the 
greatest gamble. 


The greatest garden insurance is the policy 
of planting only the best procurable bulbs. 
With this in mind, we offer you the serv- 
ices of the Scheepers Organization to as- 
sist you in achieving “the garden of your 
dreams”. You may entrust us with your 
vision, with assurance that our quarter cen- 
tury as flowerbulb specialists will be brought 
to bear on your problems. 


The royal road to success in bulb gardening 
is to plant Scheepers bulbs, guaranteed true, 
inherently healthy, properly selected, prop- 
erly packed. They give one confidence of 
result, they assure one satisfaction of 
continued bloom. 


Owners of the great estates, landscape 
architects, professional gardeners all turn 
to the House of Scheepers for superior 
quality bulbs. They invite you to do like- 


wise. 


We offer you our 1927 Booklets and 
suggest that you enter your name on our 
lists for such publications as will be issued 
during the coming year. Our Booklets 
(something more than mere catalogues) 
are considered internationally to be works 
of practical gardening and authentic guides 
to bulb selection and their culture. 


Hohn Scheepers, Inc. 


Flowerbulb Specialist 


522 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


(Guaranty Trust Building, at 44th Street) 
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| The Supreme Joy 
of Better Roses 


this Year! 


| 

| 

| Earlier buds. Better blooms. More roses. That's what you 

| get when you plant “Star Roses” in your garden 
guaranteed against failure! 





> 











Name 
Address. . 
City 





Box 126 -- - 


you re 


And, as is usual in this world, there's a reason! “Star 
Roses” are the result of years of continuous study and re- 
search, both in this and other countries. No expense, no 
trouble has been spared to find the best way to grow roses 
for you to plant in your garden 
velop into the strong healthy plants which furnish a feast of 
blossoms throughout the season, from May till frost. 


roses that will surely de- 


Every care is taken, from the very beginning to the har- 
vesting and shipping of the full-grown, sturdy, 3-year plants 

every method is the best that long-continued s 
research can develop. It’s this “star” care that makes “Star 
Roses and our guarantee possible! 


scientific 


To read about these roses, that give immediate and per- 
manent rose satisfaction, send for our new free “Star Guide 
to Good Roses’’, 100 pages, profusely illustrated in color. It 


pictures Over 200 rose varieties, and tells 
which are best under varying conditions 
of soil and climate. It pictures the old fa- 
vorites, as well as newest novelties—a 
virtual encyclopedia of rose fact! 


Our new 32-page booklet, “Success with 
Roses, answers your rose-growing ques- 
tions—simply, concisely, fully. It makes 
rose growing easy! Worth dollars to you 
—yet it’s only 2c, and your money is re- 
funded on your first order. 


Send 2gc in stamps or coin for “Success with Roses.” The 
“Star Guide to Good Roses” will be sent FREE. Write today! 


eee eee ee 


THE CONARDPYLE CO. 


Star Rose Growers 
Rosert Pyze, Pres. 
West Grove, Pa. 


Please send me the free “Star Guide to Good Roses” for 1927. Enclosed 
find asc (in stamps or coin) for “Success with Roses.” I understand that 
this asc will be refunded on my first Star Rose order. 














House & Garden 
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The Samuel Fowler House at Danvers, Mass., is one of 

the best buildings in the Georgian manner which the New 

England Society has taken under its protective arm. 
Halliday Historical Photo Co. 


PRESERVING 


OLD HOUSES 


(Continued from page 162) 


unless local conditions suggest some 
other treatment. It is anticipated that 
arrangements can be made by which 
members of the Society may inspect 
each building at stated times. This 
plan has the merit of continuing the 
property in the use for which it was 
intended, making it accessible to mem- 
bers, and finally of leaving the estate 
on the local tax list.” 

One of the most interesting phases 
of the work of the New England So- 
ciety is its excellent little quarterly, 
called Old-Time New England. This 
contains illustrations and descriptions 
of the houses and other accessions of 
the Society, as well as of the various 
antiquities whose purchase it is con- 
sidering. 

A typical example of the Society’s 
work is shown in the Browne House, 
illustrated here. From what was an 
almost hopeless condition it was recov- 


ered, tenderly and intelligently, with 
an amazing amount of its original 
charm intact. 

Of course, other houses, elsewhere, 
have been preserved with taste and 
keen appreciation of their original 
character, as was the case with the 
Dyckman House, in New York, turned 
over by descendants of the elder Dyck- 
man to the city. Historical Societies 
have done a bit in this direction; the 
D. A. R.; park departments, and 
private individuals; but to save the 
mass of American houses of the sev- 
enteenth, eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth century, quick and_ earnest 
action is becoming more and more 
necessary. The results of such a gen- 
eral movement would certainly be 
profitable sentimentally. If the game 
is not worth that particular candle, 
then, by using some of our ingenuity, 
we might try to make it pay—in cash. 





| Epiror’s Nore.—In the Town Betterment Series the following sub- 
jects have been considered. Those that are starred contain original 
designs for buildings, etc., of which working drawings may be obtained 


Some Booths for Town Betterment 


Filling Stations 

Street Lights 

Roadside Signs 

Small Buildings 

Roadside Design 

Club Houses for Communities 

Salvage for Town Betterment 
In the Cause of Town Betterment 
The Best Street Trees 

| Band Stands 

| Real Estate Offices 

| Village Greens 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Benches & Flag Poles 
| 
| 


The Way Westchester Does It 
Station Grounds 

A Wayside Shelter 
Information Booths 


at the nominal price of $1 for each set. Apply to the Town Betterment 
Editor, House & Garden, 19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


April 1925* 

May 1925* 

June 1925* 

July 1925* 

August 1925* 

September 1925* 
November 1925 
December 1925 
January 1926 

..February 1926* 
March 1926 

April 1926* 

May 1926* 

June 1926* 

July 1926* 
August 1926 

November 1926* 
December 1926 
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Cyclone *‘Galv- 
After’’ Chain- 
Link Fence. 








OC. F. Co. 1926 





January, 1927 








Fence that Inherits Beauty 


from Centuries Ago 


The growing demand for wrought iron in and about 
the home has renewed interest in artistic ironwork 
created by old-world artisans centuries ago. 
Today, those who prefer the stately beauty and im- 
pressive strength in wrought iron fence design may 
satisfy their desires completely. Cyclone Wrought 
Iron Fence is built in many beautiful patterns appro- 
priate for city, suburban and country homes. 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence is also suit- 
able for these uses and has become widely popular. The 
fabric and framework are now made of Copper-Bearing 
Steel which has remarkable resistance to corrosion. 
In fencing your property you will find Cyclone Complete Serv- 
ice a valuable asset. This service, available everywhere, relieves 
you of all details. The Cyclone organization assumes complete 
responsibility for the finished installation. Phone, wire or write 
nearest offices for catalogs and complete information. 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Factories and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas, No. Chicago, Ill, 
Pacific Coast Distributors 
Standard Fence Co., Oakland, Calif., 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


(Cyclone 
ence 


The Mark 

of Quality 
Fence and 
Service 
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Burpees’Annual 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


What varieties of vegetables and flowers are most suitable for a home 
garden; which are most resistant to the attacks of insects and plant 
diseases; what soils are best for each; when and how to plant the 
seeds; the best methods of caring for the growing plants—these are 
some of the questions answered in condensed form in 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


You will find a wealth of valuable information and suggestion in this 
little book. Every market grower in the country gets a copy, as a 
matter of course, as soon as it is published. 





Get yours early. Use it in planning your garden, as well as in 
cultivating it later on. Many of the finest vegetables and flowers in the 
markets were developed and introduced by us. 


You can just as well have the seeds of these famous Specialties. The 


| fact that we do the largest Mail Order Seed business in the world, 


enables us to price them at very moderate figures. And we sell only 
one quality— the very BEST Seeds that can be grown. 


To your Garden fresh from the Grower’s fields. 


BURPEE’S SEEDS GROW 


bi ae Mails make Neighbors of us all 
See wee eee eee TEAR HERE--------- -<<----- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 


CYCLONE COPPER ~ BEARING STEEL ENDURES | P.O..........-.... eee 





16¢ 
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Garden of Sutton’s Prise Mixed Hollyhocks, 60c per packet 


Plant a garden of 
real English flowers 


Ftower lovers in America who have discovered 
the superiority of Sutton’s Pedigreed Seeds and 
plant them, year after year, are rewarded with 
the same sturdy growth, the same luxuriant foliage 
and colorful blooms that have made the charm of 
English gardens proverbial. 

For over 
120 years the knowledge and experience of suc- 
cessi.2 generations of Suttons have been devoted 
to the betterment of flowers and vegetables, and 
to the selection of pure-bred seeds that possess 
the quality and vitality of their perfect parent 
stock, 


Due to their remarkable vigor and purity, the 


Sutton’s Seeds are England’s best. 


superiority of Sutton’s Seeds is evident wherever 
planted, particularly in American soil and cli- 
mate, where they germinate as surely and bloom 
as freely as in their native land. 

Plant Sutton’s Seeds this year and your garden, 
however large or small, will blaze with the 
glorious colors of England’s fairest flowers. 


Write for the Sutton Catalog 
The 81st edition, illustrated with full color plates, 
is now ready for mailing. 
This book is more than a 
mere catalog, as it is a guide 
to horticulture as well. For 
that reason it is necessary 
to make a nominal charge, 
35 cents in stamps, or inter- 
national money-order, on 
receipt of which the book 
will be mailed post-paid. 
To avoid delay, why not 
send for your copy now? 


Address 


SUTTON & SONS 
Reading, England 


Suitiy Souci, 


ENGLAND’S BEST 





Suttan’e Intermediate 
dnfirrhinnme % 
Superd Miged at 60c per packet Dept. I 
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sionally bear enough fruit in the fall 
to make it worth while to plant a few. 
But it is best to place dependence 
upon varieties that ripen in the normal 
season. Most of them bear larger fruit, 
more abundantly and of higher qual- 
ity. Standard varieties are: 

Early: Early June, Marlboro. 
Late: Cuthbert, Herbert. Purple: 
Columbian, Cardinal, Shaffer. Early 
Black: Farmer, Kansas. Late: Cum- 
berland, Gregg, Gault. 

Blackberry varieties ripen rather 
close together, though some have 
longer seasons than others. Generally, 
Early Harvest and Blowers are a 
little in advance of the others, and 
Rathbun often extends well into the 
fall. Other varieties of value offered 
widely are Eldorado, Mersereau and 
Ward Dewberries. 


DEWBERRIES 


Dewberries are trailing Black- 
berries, some of which begin to ripen 
with late Strawberries, a month be- 
fore the bush Blackberries. They can- 
not be grown in orchards in the same 
way as the other cane and bush fruits 
because of their sprawling habit of 
growth. The best way to handle them 
is to grow them like grapes on posts 
or trellises. The half dozen varieties 
offered by nurserymen are all worthy 
of trial. Lucretia is the most popular, 
but unfortunately the stock is gen- 
erally badly mixed, so one cannot tell 
whether or not he has the genuine 
until after his plants have borne fruit. 
In order to be fairly sure of getting 
genuine stock of this variety it will 
be well to purchase say a dozen plants 
from each of four or more sources; 
and then, after fruiting, to encourage 
the development of new plants by 
those that bear the best berries. These 
new plants may then be set in a new 
plantation and the inferior original 
plants destroyed. 

In some sections of the country 
Currants and Gooseberries must be 
destroyed because they spread blister 
rust, which is a disease that kills cer- 
tain species of Pine trees. Most nurs- 
erymen are posted as to these areas 
and will not sell plants to be shipped 
there. Before ordering it will be well 
to determine whether or not your gar- 
den is in one of these sections. 

Among Currant varieties, White 
Grape, White Imperial, Wilder, Red 
Cross and Perfection are eminent be- 
cause of high quality and mild acid- 
ity. They ripen at so nearly the same 
time and may be allowed to remain 
on the bushes so long that the terms 
early and late apply with little force 
to them. 

The European varieties of Goose- 
berries demand much more care than 
do our American kinds. They resent 
our hot sun and dry air. Heavy 
mulching and planting in partial 
shade help toward success with them. 
The large size of their fruits (some- 
times two ounces each) and their high 
quality and dessert value as raw, ripe 
fruits warrant this extra attention. 
The only difficulty is to get plants; 
few nurserymen carry them. 

Among the varieties suitable for 
America, Chautauqua and Columbus 
are probably the best white kinds, 


though Downing is more frequently 
planted, especially for market. Of the 
red varieties, Red Jacket has doubt- 
less been the leading variety, though 
Poorman, a newer kind, is said to be 
the best of more than sixty varieties 
tested side by side at the New York 
Experiment Station, where it was 
grown on heavy clay loam. The 
writer plantéd genuine stock of this 
variety on light soil, but it proved 
worthless. Houghton is too small to 
bother with. 

The best time to plant Gooseberry 
and Currant plants is after they have 
dropped their leaves, say in early No- 
vember. The reason for this is that 
the plants usually become fully dor- 
mant by that time and may be trans- 
planted without risk; but, more im- 
portant, being in place when spring 
opens, they are not disturbed and do 
not suffer the loss of new roots, as is 
the case when transplanting is done in 
spring. Dormant stock held by nurs- 
erymen should be planted as early as 
possible to take advantage of the root 
forming habits of these plants. Fall 
planted stock generally gets such a 
splendid start that not only during 
the first season but in later years they 
maintain the lead over equally good 
stock planted in the spring. How- 
ever, such gains are not pronounced 
enough to warrant postponing plant- 
ing trom spring to fall. 

Red Raspberries and Blackberries, 
both of which produce new plants 
from their roots, may be planted in 
the fall if set rather deeply, say at 
five inches. But black and purple 
Raspberries and Dewberries, which 
make new plants from the tips of the 
young canes, should always be planted 
in the spring. Otherwise they may be 
heaved out of the ground by frost 
and thus destroyed. Except as a means 
of saving time in spring, nothing is 
to be gained by planting the former 
group in the fall. Both groups may 
as well be planted in the spring. 


FOR AMATEUR PLANTING 


For amateur planting, two-year- 
old Currant and Gooseberry plants 
are more satisfactory than one-year- 
old stock. The latter, being some- 
what cheaper, is used largely by com- 
mercial planters. Most Red Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry plants are sold 
as sucker or root cutting plants, 
whereas black and purple Raspberry 
and Dewberry plants are sold as “tip” 
plants, or “tip layers.” In all these 
classes some nurserymen offer “trans- 
plants,” which are plants that have 
been grown one year from tips, root 
cuttings, or suckers, respectively. 
These plants are always higher priced 
than the others. Whether they are as 
satisfactory as the cheaper grades is 
a question. The writer’s experience is 
that during the first season they bear 
more fruit, but a larger proportion 
of them die before the season is ended. 

Before planting bush and cane 
fruits the ground must be well pre- 
pared by plowing and _ harrowing. 
The preparation for the orchard will 
be sufficient. In planting Currants, 
Gooseberries, red Raspberries and 
Blackberries, the plants should be set 

(Continued on page 168) 
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Wouldn’t YouToo HaveWondered 
Why Mrs. Hadley Kept Her 


Conservatory Locked 
That Sunday? 


ONDER if you happen to know the 

shire home of the Stanwick Hadleys? Only 

yesterday over coffee and cigarettes, I sat 
amusedly listening to a discussion of what it is about 
the Hadley’s living room that so unfailingly puts guests 
in an entirely at-home-and-at-peace-mood. 

It was amusing, because scarcely any of them seemed 
to appreciate the few very simple, and seemingly 
utterly obvious things, that cause it all. 

Of course, there is a delightfully thought-out casual- 
ness about it, that admittedly is a bit disarming. 

On a recent week-end, when there with dignified, 
almost stilted Franklin Bearson, recall how deftly 
our hostess saw that he was seated in that youth- 
reminding swing chair by the fireplace. First thing he 
knew, all his rigidity and reserve had fled, and he was 
swinging contentedly and talking freely. 

No one can sit in that swing before a crackling fire 
and not loosen up. 

And now I recall that twice on that Sunday when 
lured by glimpses of the flowers seen through the Con- 
servatory door, I found it locked. Frankly it rather 
nettled and embarrassed me. 

But Sunday evening the doors were flung open and 
we had the cosiest of little old timey suppers amid its 
fragrance and beauty-filled surroundments. 

The Conservatory had been held in well-thought-out 
reserve, for just that end-of-the-day-use. 

Later when, amid its flowers, the radio gave us of 
Grand Opera's choice artists, it seemed quite one of the 
most delightful evenings I had ever spent. 

On retiring, we found in our rooms some of the 
flowers we had each particularly admired. 

Wasn't that a touch? 

And next morning in our motor, there was a gener- 
ous box to take to those at home. 

Tell me, why don’t more of us have swing chairs by 
open fires, and flower-filled, contentment-causing Glass 
Gardens? 

Honestly, now, why don’t we? 


Berk- 


Or Oe ee 1 Ot Oe 


s Hurnham@. 
Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory: 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory: 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Western Factory: 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


Irvington New York Beston Little Bldg Greensboro, North Carolina 
New York, 30 East 42nd St. Cleveland, 1304 Ulmer Bldg. Buffalo Jackson Bldg. 
Philadelphia Denver, 1247 So. Emerson St. Montreal 124 Stanley St. 


Land Title Bldg 
Cont. Bank Bldg. 


Kansas City, Commerce Bldg 
St. Louis, 704 E. Carrie Ave. 








St. Catharines, Ontario, Can. 
Toronto, Harbor Comm. Bldg. 
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Better Tools for 
etter Gardens 


i 
There comes a time to every gardener when he realizes 
that better results require improved equipment. This 
year thousands of gardeners will turn to the Planet Jr. 
way of planting and gardening. 
The planting will be more easily, more quickly done 
with a Planet Jr. Seed Drill, like the No. 4 Seeder illus- 
trated. The seed, accurately sown as indicated by a 
handy regulator, will feed into a straight, narrow furrow 
made by the opening plow. It will be planted deep or 
shallow as you wish. It will be covered and rolled—all 
in one operation in a fraction of the time needed to plant 
by hoe and hand. And it will germinate in straight, 
sightly rows easy to weed and cultivate with Planet Jr. 
Wheel Hoes. 
Planet Jr. No. 4 and No. 25 Seeders are equipped to be 
used as wheel hoes when not needed for planting. They 
are useful throughout the season. Once you have yours 
you'll wonder how you ever did without, 

Have You Our Handy Garden Manual? 
Send for free copy of our booklet “Home Gardens— 
How to ‘Grow What You Eat’.” It describes these and 
many other of the famous Planet Jr. Garden Tools— 
mailed free with 72-page catalog. 


















The Planet Jr. No. 12 Double Wheel 
Hoe is a favorite for hoeing and weeding, 
eitheg astraddle or between rows. It 


hoes, plows, weeds and cultivates. Con § 
verts quickly into a single wheel hoe /¢ 
when desirable. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


For 55 Years Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field & Garden Implements in the World 


Dept. 34 








, 5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
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The secret of home beauty 
often lies in the ENTRANCE 





























Hartmann-Sanders is the 
leader in this development. 
Before you build or remodel, 
write for entrance catalog 
P-52, Or send 30 cents for 
catalog 34 of 
pergolas, lattice work and 
garden furniture. 


N every fashionable suburb 
you see them—homes with 
a charm that can come only 
from the right choice of an 


entrance. 


Many homes just miss this 
charm, Their builders do not 
realize that today the making 
of an entrance is aspecialized 


additional 


Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2165 


craft—not a haphazard job. Elston Ave., Chicago. 
Fine designing and master Eastern office and Show- 


cabinet work are combined to room, 6 East 39th Street, 


New York City. 


create a beautiful result. 














Pergolas 
Rose Arbors 
Garden 

Equipment 


Colonial 
Entrances 


Koll 
Columns 
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CONSIDER 


rather deeply, say two or three inches 
lower than they stood in the nursery 
rows as indicated by the soil marks 
on the stems, Tip plants of black and 
purple Raspberries and Dewberries, 
however, must be planted very shal- 
low, because the buds from which 
new shoots develop must not be cov- 
ered more than half an inch and the 
earth must be packed very firmly 
around them. 

All bush and cane fruit plants are 
shallow rooted. Hence cultivation 
must be shallow. Again, as the roots 
of Currants and Gooseberries espe- 
cially become active often before the 
| ground is fully thawed out, it is ad- 

visable to do any necessary plowing 
| between the established plants in the 
| fall, the furrow slices being leveled 
immediately thereafter. In early spring 
we will remove all weeds and grass 
from the bases of the plants. This is 
easily done then because the ground 
is soft and new roots have not formed. 





In order to retain as much moisture 
as possible in the soil, the surface may 
be either kept loose by shallow culti- 
vation or it may be heavily mulched 
with straw, leaves, buckwheat stems 
or any other available material that 
will readily break up and decay. 
When such a mulch is applied annually 
in early June and plowed under in 
late October, it saves both moisture in 
the soil during the growing season 
and by its decay and incorporation 
tends to make the soil more retentive 
of moisture each year. The effects are 
improved size, quality and quantity 
of fruit. For this reason it is better 
than cultivation where the plants are 
placed in areas by themselves and 
away from trees—provided the weeds 
are cut down while small and allowed 
to decay where they fall. 


GOOD FERTILIZER 


Phosphate fertilizers such as bone 
|meal and acid phosphate, and potash 
| fertilizers, for instance, unleached 
wood ashes, may be applied at any 
time during the growing season with- 
| out fear of loss or damage. But nitrog- 
|enous fertilizers such as nitrate of 
soda and sulphate of ammonia must 
be used sparingly—only in spring, 
and only when the plants have been 
making puny growth or have yellow- 
ish foliage. They are stimulants and 
may be overdone. An ounce or two 
to a bush is usually sufficient for one 
application. It is better to make two 
applications a few weeks apart than 
to give the total amount in only one 
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dose, because these materials are veiy 
soluble and may be washed out of tle 
soil before the roots can utilize them, 

While these plants all have inse:t 
and fungous enemies, most of them ar: 
either easy to combat or are seldo: 
troublesome. Orange rust of blac 
Raspberries and Blackberries is first 
apparent as sickly looking plan's 
which soon have yellow growths « 
the undersides of the leaves. Diggin: 
out and immediate burning is th: 
only remedy. 


A PLANT DISEASE 


“Blue Stem” attacks black Rasp- 
berries in some sections. No remedy 
is known. The affected plants look 
sickly and have unnaturally blue stem 
It is best to dig up the diseased plants 
and burn them immediately. 

Currant and Gooseberry foliage 
sometimes wilts as the result of borer 
attack, or, in the case of Currants, be- 
cause of a fungous disease. Cut and 
burn the affected parts. 

Currant and Gooseberry leaves are 
almost always attacked by worms in 
early spring and summer. If taken 
in time these need do no appreciable 
damage, but, if neglected, will strip 
the bushes. In such cases they not 
only destroy the foliage and prevent 
the development of the fruit, but they 
so weaken the plants that little or no 
fruit will set the following year. 
After two or three years of neglect 
the plants will have died. Few in- 
sects are easier to destroy. The eggs 
are laid in early spring along the 
under sides of the lower leaves. A 
few minutes’ search will discover 
them. The worms soon hatch and at 
first eat the lower leaves on the in- 
terior of the bushes. When this food 
gives out they climb higher. When 
numerous they may seem to destroy the 
upper foliage almost suddenly. 

The sure remedy is to spray the 
lower parts of the bushes with ar- 
senate of lead or white hellebore, the 
former preferred for the early spray- 
ing, the latter when the fruit is near- 
ing maturity, because it is not a poison 
to human beings. The spray should 
always be directed upwards from the 
lowest points so as thoroughly to cover 
the under sides of the leaves. Control 
of the first brood will lessen damage 
by later ones. By this method the 
writer has often had abundant and 
perfect foliage all season long and 
excellent fruit each year, even when 
all his neighbors have lost foliage 


before the middle of June. 
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lew Lhe || A Garden o if Rare Plants 
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; ROOKWOOD DAHLIA (H. C.). A new shade GEORG'S WHITE GLADIOLUS. Mammoth ict} ; 
em al - a ae like it. Resembles the Chas. white flowers. = ~~ ——, — size. ARE and unusual plants add distinction to 
es . usse ose. Gigantic size—g9 to 12 inches. Glistening pure white. Grows to § ft. Each $2.00. ‘ . m ¢ sall ae l« - actatac 
- Bach $3.00, : STREPTOSOLEN (Amabilis Magnifica. small home grounds as well as large estates. An 
: OMAN EAGL AHLIA (D). Monster size Never without bloom. reest blooming plant in ; Thr ‘ < A¢ 2p ‘ a 
fe. peng ers =e No color like it. Clear Autumn cultivation. Blue. Each 4oc. . 5 unusual collection of unusual plants has been gath 
$s fr shade. Each $5.00. UPRIGHT VERBENA. Grows upright. Does ee S AF . ine nt oan — 
plan CHAMPAGNE DAHLIA (D). A_ mammoth not sprawl over the ground. All colors. Mixed. ered by Hicks from the four corners of the earth, vet 
als flower 8 to 10 inches. Marvelous fascinating buff Pkt. 35c. » — P . ¢$ on - » -_ 
og | color. Each $3.50. > es ; YUCCA’ (Variagata Filamentosa). Immense they are so reasonable in price that you can well 
; - ELITE GLORY DAHLIA (D). Most spectacu- hardy variegated Yucca. Each 75c. : a AN aS eT Ne ie re : 
Leer lar bright fiery-red exhibition Dahlia ever intro- 60-DAY CAULIFLOWER. First year intro- afford to replace common varieties W ith the se new 
. : duced. Huge — 10 to 14inches. Each $15.00. duced. Matures in about half the time of other ire eR 
su SAGAMORE DAHLIA (D). Fascinating yel- sorts. Pkt. soc. specimens. 
low. Magnificent Exhibition — 8 to 9 inches. STRAWBERRY a aed SCUGOG. ox inches 
Each $5.00. in circumference. Delicious flavor. Enormous —s . . ‘ 2 Delia Bl > 
SISKIYOU DAHLIA (H. C.). Delicate shades cropper. Doz. $2.50. Creeping Cotoneaster, 3 to 4 inches high, $1.50 
of pink and lavender —o9 to 11 inches across. COLOR HARMONY CHART. Automatically each, $12.50 for 10. 
Each $5.00. picks flower colors to harmonize, giving their R i-le > esis 6 12 inches hist 
ROSE FALLON DAHLIA (D). Deep old names. Endorsed by the American Gladiolus So- ound- eaf Cotoneaster, 6 to 12 inches high, 
R gold. Enormous size—8 to toinches. Each $15.00. ciety. Each $1.00. $1.50 each, $12.50 for 10. 
asp- ’ a ure 
emed\ CHILDS Canby Pachistima. An evergreen ground-cover. 
“<a | Special Offers 6 to 10 inches, 50 cts. each, $4.50 for 10. 
sten Rosemary Barberry, $1 each, $9 for 10. 
fe HYBRID TEA ROSES (Ever- a : > 
plant blooming) Big Field atown Mongolian Azalea, 1 to 1% feet high, $3 each. 
lants, on own roots. Produce no * : i - ° x . 
troublesome suckers. so cts, each; Nanking Cherry, 3 to 4 feet high, $1 each, $9 
a | =~ 3 for $1.40; Doz. $5.00. All the for 10 
oliage new, popular varieties. ; 
- me Fan = = Sa SS eac 
bore 5@ GLADIOLUS $1.00. 100 FOR Hicks New Yew, 2 feet high, $5 each. 
its, be- ee orchid flow- Meyers New Juniper, 1% feet high, $4 each, 
ere s. ” @2e8 
it and $35 for 10. 
7 Splendid HARDY 
es are CHR YSANTHEMUMS $1.00 We shall be pleased to send you full information 
‘ms in eae a anaae about these rare ground covers and _ evergreens. 
taken These specimen plants can readily be moved during 
7 o 


‘abl Order now. Plants and Bulbs 
-c1ladle 













































delivered, postpaid, in time for the winter season. 

strip planting. 

lade 
Vv not We have a large variety of Green- 
e house Stock which we supply . . 
revent , many prominent estates, such as ’ a 4 

Chas. M. Schwab, Samuel Un- / licks Nurser 7es 

it they termeyer and others. 

or no P 7 9» Var 

Catalogue om request Box H, Westbury, L. I., New York 
yea Ask for Book 9 - 
eg] 
W in 
, C&gs e . . 
Py: « Special Attention Closing Out Sale 
eS A 9 
iin THE PADRE’S BOTANICAL GARDENS 
ind at | EING forced to give up on account of old age, and having no longer 
he in- ground enough to plant in large enough quantities for the trade, I 
Sood offer hereby for the last time the small surplus stock, especially of new 
When Dahlias, Gladioli and Roses at sacrificing reductions, less than wholesale 
oy the ne 
¢ For a few years more JT will devote my of my new remarkable Dahlia Imperialis 
; plantings in a small way to my new Dahlia Hybrids, obtained by crossing Dahlia Maxonii 
v the Imperialis hybrids. and Dahlia Imperialis with the best and 
ae, j,Mfised Dahlias for planting en masse, for latest Callforta, Varieties, such as Mariposa; 
$120.00. These selections include some of these new varieties, Celestial, grows eight 

e, the the newest varieties that are quoted in re- feet high, bearing flowers with the most te- 
— tail catalogues from $1.00 to $5.00 according markable stems over six feet long and verv 
spray- os veniane ; a , wiry, and with a color nearly sky blue. 

near- | sd There are 250 varieties of these new hybrids. 

a Gladioli, mostly my own new hybrids, as- Prices on request. Only a few tubers of 
,0ison sorted, from $12.00 to $15.00 per 1000 ac- each to be had. 
hould Cee @ eee. of Ee. Also hybridized seed of Gladioli and Dahlias, 

, P I also offer for the first time a few tubers $1.00 a package. 
m the . 
, Address all communications to Rev. Geo. M. A. Schoener, Dr. Phil. 
cover 125 South Milpas Street, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
ontrol N.B. As the supply is very limited, kindly let me book your order at once and reserve 
mare until you are ready for planting next spring. About 30,000 fine outdoor grown Roses left. 
& Extra strong plants. 
d the 
tf and 
r and 
o 

ne hly Colored R 
nt Richly Colore oses 


Flowering Shrubs 















Grape Vines 


THAT wonderful part of western 
New York, where Nature favors all 
plant life, produces some of the finest 
roots that any gardener could wish to 
possess. A special list of two-year-old 
field-grown Roses, with many flowering 
shrubs will be mailed on request. 

Four New Grapes—Portland, Sheridan, Ontario and Urbana, 
from the N. Y. State Exp. Station, with other choice Grapes 


and fruits for better home gardens are grown here. We have NEW JERSEY GREENHOUSE Co. 


been established 60 years in the famous Chautauqua-Erie 
grape belt. Write today for our free catalogue. eon a 


T. Ss. Hubbard Co., Box « & Fredonia, N. . A 303-309 Grant Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 





What could be more beautifying and satisfying 
in your own home than fine bouquets of beau- 
tiful flowers raised in your own conservatory? 
We guarantee against rot and decay; Red Gulf 
Cypress and iron frames used throughout. 


Plans and specifications furnished without 
obligation; complete heating systems installed. 





























Flower Gardest 


Four old-fashioned flowers, 
brought to new size and per- 
fection Easy to grow. Assure 
a crop of unfailing delights. 


Mammoth Pastel Zinnias 


Elliott's Zinnias bear flowers often 
6 inches across—the largest ever 
developed and the most beautiful 
Soft combinations of old gold, 
burnt orange, salmon, rose, laven 
der, crimson, violet. 


Seed Packet 40c 
Balcony Blue Petunias 


Superb. An exquisite pure violet 
blue, uncommon in flowers of any 
kind, never before seen in petunias 
Mass of bloom, early and late 


Seed Packet 50c 
Sweet Scented Lupines 
Tall spikes of pink, rose, sky blue, 


fawn, and harmonious blendings. 
If cut frequently, bloom from 
May till fall. Delicate and en- 
chanting perfume. 


Seed Packet 50c 


Largest and Loveliest of 
Snapdragons 


Tall, stately, beautiful, to a degree | 


never reached by snapdragons 
before. Three-foot spikes of pastel 
rose, lavender, old gold, russet, 
copper, Warm terra cotta 


Seed Packet 35c 


Very Special 


Packet each, all four, postpaid 


$7.00 


Supplies Limited 
ORDER EARLY! 


Elliott’s Garden Book | 
Tae ch. 







tive. Illustrated. Interest- 
ing. Helpful. 





Elliott Nursery Co. 
70a Magoo Did ___ Pitteburgh Pa. 





THE GARDENER’S SCRAP BOOK 


CANNAS IN WINTER 


HE problem of keeping Canna roots in good condition while 

they are stored indoors during the winter months is most 
easily solved by treating them as if they were Dahlia tubers. By 
them in boxes and coverin; ¢ with dry sand to exclude the 
air they will remain healthily dormant provided that the cellar or 
other room where they are is moderately cool. 
ibout 50 . 


placing 


A temperature of 
is the best. 

Incidentally, there have been great improvements in the quality 
of these plants during recent years. Those who know Cannas 
only as rather garish, crude flowers will be surprised and pleased 
by the really lovely blossoms of some of the modern named variec- 
ties. Size, color and form have all undergone marked changes. 

Among the best sorts are Black Prince, a very deep maroon; 
Alsace, pale sulphur; Express, a fine dwarf red; Fiery Cross, a 
large red with huge flower trusses; Martha Washington, bright 
rose pink; The Gem, deep cream dotted with carmine; and Wawa, 
a soft pink. More extensive lists are to be found in the regular 
catalogs of the larger seed and plant supply houses and are well 
worth studying. 


THE NEW HELIOTROPE CROP 


i> YR generations the Heliotrope has held its own as the favorite 
flower of thousands, for its merits are many and wear exceed- 
ingly well. 
will be welcome news to those 


That good plants can be home-grown from seed 

“Cherry Pie,” as our 
and who wish to plan for a real 
display of it in the garden this coming season. 


W ho love 
erandmothers called Heliotrope, 


Heliotrope seeds § germinate slowly and so should be planted in 
flats or seed pans this month. Ordinary house temperatures will 


(Continued on page 172) 








FOR HOLIDAY REMEMBRANCES 


My Garden Comes of Age 


By Julia H. Cummins 


The true story of a city family’s adventures in mak- 
ing a garden home in the country. Beautifully 
bound and illustrated. $3.00 


— 
Florida Wild Flowers 
By Mary Frances Baker 


An illustrated guide-book to the fairyland of Florida 
—for the nature lover who will winter there. $3.00 


At your bookstore or write for descriptive circulars 


60 Fith Ave THE MACMILLAN COMPANY New York 


| 


| 
| 

















Ask for it. 


SPECIAL UFFER of ESTED SEEDS 


1927 Catalogue 
Now Ready 


Bigger and Better 
than ever, the most 





If you write for our 1927 Catalogue we will 
send the famous HENDERSON Collection 
of seeds- -one packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Early Scarlet | jeautitul’ and com- 
Turnip Radish, Henderson’s Invincible | plete horticuttural 
Asters, Brilliant Mixture Poppies, Giant | Publication of the 
’ > . > year, a book of 
Waved Spenser Sweet Peas. 






















HOW TO GET THEM 204 PAGES 
Simply state where you saw this advertise- 16 color pages, 72 
ment, enclose ten cents for mailing the Cata- pages in Rotogra- 


vure and over 1000 
half-tone illustrae 
tions direct from 
photographs of ree 
sults from Hendere 
son’s seeds—the 
finest catalogue We 
have ever issued. 


logue, “Everything for the Garden,” and the 
seeds will be sent without extra charge. 


EMPTY ENVELOPE COUNTS FOR CASH 


These tested seeds come in a coupon envelope 
which, emptied and returned, will be accepted 
asa 25 cent cash payment on any order amount- 

ing to $1.00 or more. Don't delay ; write at once. 








35 4&4 37 
CORTLANDT ST 
NEW YORK CITY 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 





| of Livingston, 








House & Garden 





for Better Gardens 


Among the fine new productions of the 
plant breeder’s art described in Living- 
ston’s 1927 Garden Book, you will not 
want to miss the following: 


GIANT OXHEART TOMATO 


The result of years of selection to obtain 
the perfect Tomato. An exclusive Livingston 
| production, remarkable not only for its giant 
size, running up to 1% pounds in weight, but 
also for the smooth perfection of its unique 
heart shape, and its solid fine-flavored flesh 
with very few seeds. This latest achievement 
“Famous for Tomatoes’, will 
sweep the prizes at the garden shows. The 








outstanding new vegetable for 1927. Packet 
25 cts. 

NEW 

MAMMOTH 

SNAPDRAGONS 


The popularity of 
Snapdragons has _ in- 
creased amazingly these 
last few seasons with 
the introduction of finer 
types. Livingston’s New 
7 Mammoth Strain repre- 
¢ sents the latest and 
4 most beautiful development. 
Truly gigantic in size, with 
long spikes crowded to the 
tip with big blossoms of rare 
art coloring, they are mag- 
nificent for cutting and for 
border planting. Five easy-to-grow 
varieties are now available. 
Cattleya. Deep resy lilac 
Canary Bird. Canary yellow 
Copper King. Flaming copper-scarlet. 
The Rose. Glowing deep begonia-rose. 
Snowflake. Pure white, illuminated with yellow 
on throat and lip 
Packets 25 cts. each. Special Collection 


of 5 (1 pkt. of each) $1.00. 


“TRUE BLUE” COLLECTION 
OF GLADIOLI 


As with the Snapdragons, the popularity of the 
Gladiolus, finest cut-flower of late summer and 
early fall, has kept pace with the introduction of 
improved types. Livingston's ‘‘True Blue’’ Col- 
lection for 1927 is a selection of the finest now 
available at prices everyone can afford. Eight va- 
rieties, each representing the best of its color 
class, and all easy to grow. 

Red Emperor. Enormous deep scar- 
let. Most striking red variety. 
(Large bulbs, $1.30 per doz.) 

Alice Tiplady. The best of the Pri- 
mulinus or Butterfly type. Pure 
saffron-yellow. ($1.00 per doz.) 

White City. Pure glistening white, 
combining unusual vigor with ex- 
quisite beauty. ($1.00 per doz.) 

E. J. Shaylor. A sensation of re- 
cent shows. Deep glowing rose- 
pink with ruffled petals. ($1.25 
per doz.) 

Flora. The finest realiy large pure 
yellow; clear and bright in 
color; vigorous. ($1.00 per doz.) 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton. Never sur- 
passed in its class. Large pink 
with velvety crimson blotch. 
(65 ets. per doz.) 

Baron J. Hulot. The nearest to deep 
blue ever produced; really a deep 
pansy violet. ($1.25 per doz.) 

Mrs. Dr. Norton. Lovely cream and 
apple-blossom pink. Beautiful in 
size and form. ($1.20 per doz.) 

SPECIAL OFFER 
Postpaid 

3 bulbs of each (24 in all) $2.00 
6 bulbs of each (48 in all) $3.50 
12 bulbs of each (96 in all) $6.50 
25 bulbs of each (200 in all) $12.00 


FREE GARDEN BOOK 


Instructions for 
growing these 
and* many other 
fine new things, 
are given in the 
1927 edition of 
Livingston’s Cat- 
alog. Profusely 
illustrated ; gives 
everything need- 
ed for your gar- 
den. Free on 
request — write 
today. 




























The LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 


)1 E. CHESTNUT ST-COLUM BUS, OHIO. 
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EASONED gardeners know 
that some seeds develop into 
much sturdier plants than others, 
bearing heavier crops of larger 
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individual vegetables. Such F B Pp o ] 

variations are due largely to § arr etter erenniais 

differences in strains. Fornearly 4) r 

a century, the House of Dreer from a new location 

has steadily striven to secure Uf 

for its customers the choicest ‘+ OVING-TIME is over. We are in our new home. From now 

strains the world affords. You i on all Better Plants by Farr will come from the new and better 

will find these offered, in all & location. During moving-time our records were kept carefully, the 

classes, either among vegetables BY blooming blocks watched daily, nothing left undone to insure ab- 
; : : i solute accuracy of variety—in fact we guarantee Better Plants by 

or flowers, in & re 


a 
me 


uh , = ; The Dreer Garden Book 
: for 1927 FREE 


Its 224 pages abound with or Plants offered in the Dreer 


You should know the Farr Seedling Irises; the Weiser Park 
Hybrid wig wee ony in many shades of blue; hardy Chrysanthe- 





} mums that brighten fall days with scarlet and gold and crimson; 
el reliable information on al] Garden Book are sure to be the # stately Phlox whose colors range from snowy white to flaming red; 
WV. aA choicest of their kind on the ,)/ and our master collection of French Lilacs. 
Na phases of gardening. You hesis of constant nieimaene and” at 
y ; -* : ‘ asis of cons . s ait : 
i? will also find it to be the cumulative dine \P Our 1927 Catalogue 
| cumulative experience extending 4} , : 
af market place of a thousand over almost tury. Please VL describes all the Better Plants by Farr. There are some new varieties— 
* : i mr ; a" Oe een © ee ie all tested in accordance with our usual custom—and many old varieties that 
* and one items essential to mention this publication when § will always be found in an honest-to-goodness perennial garden. Regular 
v8 sarden success Of thi writing for the Dreer Garden 3 customers will receive this book without further notice. To others we shall 
a Sar “8 sgaceenteeds A ag ia £ whe Book - nin be glad to send a copy on receipt of name and address. 

may be sure:—Any Seeds, Bulbs, af 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 
106 Weiser Park, WOMELSDORF, PENNA. 


Please note the new address 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa, 
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CARNATIONS 
In Your Own Garden 


ERE is a real treat for Garden lovers. A 

new perennial. Harris’ new hardy Carna- 
tions, easily raised from seed sown outdoors, 
and perfectly hardy, they require no protection 
in winter and give an abundance of good sized, 
sweet scented flowers for several years. These 
are real Carnations not hardy Pinks and can 
only be purchased from us as this perennial 
has been developed here on our own Farms. 
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As a special introductory offer 
we will send a packet of 150 seeds, with direc- 
tions for raising, and a coupon (good for 20 
cts. on any order sent us amounting to $1.00 
or more) for 20 cts. in stamps. 

We are large growers of Vegetable Seeds, 
Flower Seeds, Gladiolus, Dahlia and other 
bulbs and many flowering plants. Our cata- 
logue contains many interesting and unusual 
suggestions, and offers you the opportunity of 
buying seeds of a very superior quality direct 
from the grower at much less than city seed- 
men's prices. 


Why Not A Leanto Greenhouse 
Against Your Garage 


HE very first greenhouse ever built in this coun- 

try, was a leanto, called then a “Sun Shed.” A 
wealthy old Dutch New Yorker built it against his 
stable on his country estate, located in the vicinity 
of present Twenty-Third Street. 





If you have a Vegetable garden 
try Harris’ new Extra Early Bantam swect 
corn. Two weeks earlier than Golden Bantam. 


Lots of other good things of our own in- 
troduction are described in our new Catalog, 
illustrated in color. It will pay you to ask 
for it today as we gladly send it free on 
request. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO. 
R.F.D. 3, Coldwater, N. Y. 


Hla rris 


‘your er a 


There are distinct economy advantages in such a 
greenhouse, both as to building, and cost of running. 


This particular subject, along with some half a 

dozen others are shown in a booklet called, Some 

Help Hints On Owning Your Own Greenhouse. 
Send for it. 


Hitchings = Company 


New York - peers aes Pattery Oak Lane, Philadelphia 
101 Park Ave. Elizabeth, N. J. 6701 N. Broad Street 


Wilkes-Barre Albany, N. Y. : Soston ‘ 
402 Coal Exchange Bldg. P. O. Box 921 161 Massachusetts Ave. 
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f trme defying, beautify- 
ing high fired Terra 
Cortas that will give endur- 
ing charm to your Garden, 
Sun-room and Porch. 


Send for book of attractive Bird 
Baths, Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, 
shapely Jars, Flower Vases and Pots, 
Benches and other decorative acces- 
sores, 





Established 1810 


GALLOWAY TERRA COTTA G. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. | 


oervenementuamnmmneumeesenese on 














Grass Cutting Time 


Soon you will be thinking of grass 
cutting. Choose the Moto-Mower. 
It will keep your lawn in fine con- 
dition. It fast, is a time 
saver, runs and handles fine, free 
trom trouble or expense. Moto- 
Mower cuts close to trees, flower 
beds, and hedges Alw ays de pe nd- 
able. You should have our latest 
catalogue. Let us send it to you. 
Return the coupon. 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY 
4247 B. Woodbridge St. Detroit, Mich, 


moves 





THE MOTO-MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3247 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalogue to: 
Name 


Address 
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be satisfactory, but the flats should be covered with glass to prevent 


undue evaporation from the soil. As soon as the tiny plants appear 
and close attention to watering. By 
the end of February they should be ready for their first transpl: int- 
ing into other flats or to thumb pots. Late M: ay should find some 
of them in bloom. 


they will need air, sunlight 


ia 


CONSIDER THE “COLLECTION” 


HE 


titude of different seeds and pl ints described in the c: atalogs 


beginning gardener is often a bit dismayed by the mul- 
which appear this month, and not infrequently finds difficulty in 
and what to ignore. By the time his order 
is finally made out it is quite likely to contain items which will 
somewhat of a disappointment and to omit others which 


a wiser choice. 


deciding what to buy 
prove 
would have been 
““col- 
‘These are made 
up by men who know their business and whose aim is to assist 


Such a person can turn with confidence and relief to the 
lections” offered in the better grade of catalogs. 
novices by starting them off with a few varieties whose all-around 
It should not be thought that such 
special offerings are in any sense inferior, 


merit has been fully proved. 
just because they are 
They may indicate that the particular firm listing 
them has an especially large stock of the things included in them, 
but that is no criticism. ‘Their real purpose is to simplify matters 
attainment of good results. 


specially priced, 


and aid in the 


GROWING YOUR OWN HOLLY 


ROVIDED you have a considerable stock of patience it is quite 
possible to perpetuate the Christmas Holly wreath by planting 
its scarlet berries and eventually seeing them develop into small 


The pride of any rose garden 


The “Charles Dingee’’ exquisitely lovely, richly colored and 
fragrant has deep, double blooms and quantities of them. Its 
velvety petals blend from warm rose to creamy ivory. Slender, 
aristocratic stems with magnificent foliage. 

This rose, named for its founder, is unusually strong 
grows in any soil with almost continuous blooming. We 
antee safe delivery anywhere. One-year-old plants 30c; four 
for $1. Two-year-old plants 85e by parcel post prepaid. Extra 
strong three-year-old bushes with soil on roots $1.25, by 
express, charges collect. Our 


*‘New Guide to Rose Culture’”’ 


is a splendid new book, sent free on request, 
structions on planting and raising roses. 
expert experience in rose growing. 


and 
guar- 


giving full in- 
It embodies 77 years’ 
Lists over 500 roses, seeds 


and plants. Profusely illustrated showing choice roses in 
natural colors. Offers & fine rose plants for $1. Send no 
money. Simply write for your copy. Address 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 


FAMOUS 


INGEE 


Box 172, West Grove, Pa. 








House & Garde: 


really charming landscape effects 
out your own home at small cost, 
without employing a landscape archi- 


YY rea can do it yourself—attain 


a 





tect. Our new book is written by a 
prominent architect for the layman. 
It contains numerous typical plans 
and drawings applicable to homes of 
moderate cost. Storrs & Harrison, 
America’s oldest and largest Depart- 
mental Nursery, have spent thousands 
of dollars to make this book of the 
greatest practical value. 


Send for this booky 


The arrangement of trees, 

shrubs and vines to obtain 

ing the the most artistic effects; 
the choice Of right vari- 

eties for each location. 
These and many other 
perplexing problems 
are made easy by read- 

ing this book. Send 10 


cents postage for mailing. 
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AGNER FLOWERS 


CATALOG 


FRE to Garden Lovers 


Every flower lover should have 
a Wagner Catalog 


Gives a complete list of Hardy Flow- 
ers, Roses, Shrubs, Trees, Evergreens, 
ete. Tells you how easy it is to have 
beautiful surroundings. Our Land- 
Scape department can help you make 
your grounds more attractive, whether 

a large estate or small city lot. Write 
today for Catalog No. 535. 


WAGNER SPECIAL ROSE OFFER 
Choice Everblooming 
Roses labeled true. $ 00 
Guaranteed to grow and oo 
bloom. Will ship when 
desired. P 
WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO. 
Box 35, Sidney, Ohio 
Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 
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SPRAYING Made 
Simple,Easy and Pleasant 


“Spraying the Home Garden’’ isa little 
book devoted to the needs of home 


gardeners. It makes spraying simple 
and easy, and is as much appreciated 
by the professional as by the amateur. 
As your dormant spray (while the 
leaves are off), Scalecide, alone, does 
all that any combination of dormant 
sprays can do. It is simple, easy and 
pleasant to use. As your summer spray 
for trees, shrubs, vines, vegetables, 
fruits and flowers, use Sulfocide —the 
only fungicide which can be used on 
all vegetation. “Spraying the Home 
Garden” tells how and when to use 
these sprays, and tells what other simple com- 


binations a are ber pam for complete control of 
d pests. Se Send for it today. 















It is free. If 3 your dealer can’t supply yoy with 
Scalecide and Sulfocide order direct from us. 
Dep’ 58 $ soChusek, 
t ure ; ; 
«New York. | Scalecide Prices 
Freight Paid East 
of the Mississippi 
50-gal. bbls. $38.00 
15 gals. 11.50 
rum 2.00? 13.50 
(returnable) 


1—10-gal. can 
1—5-gal. can 6.25 
1—1-gal. can 
1— 1-quart can -75 
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COMPLETE DORMANT SPRAY~~ 
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trees which, if you live south of New York, may be planted around 
the grounds to live and grow for years. 

It takes from one to two years for Holly seeds to germinate 
after they have been planted about a quarter-inch deep in pots of 
moderately light, leaf-moldy soil. During this period the pots 
are stored in a cellar or coldframe and watered often enough to 

keep the soil in them from completely drying out. As soon as the 

Nal on cy seeds sprout they will, of course, need light and fresh air. Despite 

Trees, Shrubs, Roses the long wait for germination to take place, growth is quite rapid 
after it once starts. 





Ornamentals, Berries, Vines 
LL the choicest varieties are de- 4 a — —— . “ 
scribed and what, how and when INCREASING THE QUALITY OF GRAPES 

to plant told in the Maloney Free 

Nursery Book illustrated in color. 





















































































4 Send for this book and see how in- HE average Grapevine that is allowed to grow more or less 
a expensive it is to increase the beauty ™ . ™ 
aan } and value of your home, how easy it at random soon covers a good deal of space and may carry DWARF APPLE TREES 
is t lo your own planting. Our es a : : a 5 
plans | omduneme aubvies wal ae van, many bunches of fruit during the season. Almost invariably, Saree aa eee cone 
nes of | " See a * teh } i n l ; 1 a ‘ .' : 4U 2 
. We grow our stock in our own up- however, the size of these clusters, and of the individual grapes DWARF CHERRY TREES 
‘Tison land Nurseries. For over 40 years ‘ . é S TLE 
epart- | we have been building up our exten- which comprise them, is much below par. DWARF PEACH TREES 
{ sive Nursery business by delivering . ° : 
~~ only the best quality stock; grown, Just as disbudding Dahlias leads to fewer but finer flowers, so Send for free catalog today 
») e F dug and shipped under our personal . . q : -e : c a . ce Ongar ss ‘¢ » 
supervision. We tell Guect trem Gur will intelligent pruning of these rambling vines make a vast dif- and find out why these famous 
Sears, WOR SS ee oe ference in the quality of the Grapes they bear. If a good-sized Van Dusen Dwarfs both beau- 
2 uch exceptions i low yrices tify your garden and give you 
/ at such exceptionall prices. vine is cut back to from two to three dozen buds, as the points from oats at teal Gee Maiate take. 
SEND TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG plenty of fruit for home use- 
’ Steam the catietestion ef Gslng pelt oun which new wood growth starts are called, larger and better fruit Remember our dwarfs fruit in 
3 Ef rls Re b rything you order is iy cam ¢ —_ > ates 
e Sees Sas Gunsentned tm avety ving ond yun will follow the next year. It’s just the old story of concentrating ¥2 the time and occupy less 
" aliees . can have your money back if not satisfied. th Q ] scutes 1 f le R b " 1 than A the space—In addition 
ae anak i oe Se aS sede ny Soesere - Pp ant’ S energy inste aad oO etting it e scatterec in too many they are much easier to plant, 
location, MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., INC. directions. much easier to care for and 
y other ff ; y ; ~ i ‘ - td eine 2. 
yblems 16 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. Grape pruning is seasonable now, and up to the latter part of very casy to pick. 
by read- Established 43 years. E © > ; = weg Catalog describing — these 
Send_10 February. If deferred until early spring it is likely to be followed Dwarfs, Roses, Shrubs and Or- 
mat 7 ° . e . . ‘ 
mates by harmful “bleeding” of the vines as the sap begins to rise. namentals free for the asking. 
wom © 5 e 
G| | Nursery Book Free | Van Dusen Nurseries 
OHIO 1p i Box B Geneva, N. Y. 
Twenty Varieties of 0 e e i 0 CH Q ¢ f Se Out-of-the-Ordinary 
“one Flowering Apples : Things for your Lawn s 
ATIVE, Japanese and Are the sturdiest, easiest growing, freest bloom- es d Ps 
Chinese types are de- se rose — ae eee tn — “ dis a pe 
A RP tint ist their own roots in the fertile soil of New Castle. irec rom | f 
scribed in Fraser's Tree Book. We are expert rose growers and give you the his — | 
They are beautiful in bloom benefit of a lifetime experience. Nearly every RB is 
and fruit. Some are little desirable rose now known is included in our eautiful 
bushes and can be grown in on _ “3 a sen gon list of ao a§ Hall = | 
aneous garden plants—and the prices are right. ! 
a pot or the smallest garden; ° . . . Catalog 
' “Teepe se Book f 507 ek eS oe — 
sant others will fit in any land- Our Rose Book for 1927 —(and it's free) which if = 
| e : 73 ~ ‘ ‘ meh, SOM, 
little | scape plan. Also a full line ROSES OF NEW CASTLE” igo fe ar ee 
ome / of fruit and ornamental trees tells you how to make rose growing a success. The Sent Free 4) 
mple : most complete book on rose culture ever published, 
ated and plants. elaborately printed in actual colors. Gives all information Improved European Filberts 
feur. you need. It’s free. Send for your copy today. 
the J ’ 
ea SAMUEL FRASER’S HELLER B . C Box 152, N Cc Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Pro- 
ELLER BROS. CO., x 2, New Castle, Ind. ducers, hardy and adapted to the mor 
nant AMERICAN FRUITS forthern states. Splendid for both 
r Northern states. Splendid for both 
an ; 4 é ornamental plantings and borders. 
Pee has been termed the fruit-growers VA sic Sit anaes Mine oe 
es. sapanese arberry— 
eg Bible—916 pages, numerous BUIST’S IMPROVED has brilliant red foliage throughout 
1 on illustrations—price $4.75. the season. 
lome F ; GIANT ZINNIAS an of Gold Climbing Rose. New Van 
use ; VERT speckel straia - seeduct i , ‘leet Hybrid. Single, velvety crimson 
a of aged : ee —— i blooms cmaatimes four to an aides sarees, with bright golden stamens. 
y es Vv 2 in e with a wonderful range of colors of the most . 
oday. peed: ored app . ¢ beautiful and perfect type that have vet been Silver Lace Vine. The fastest grow- 
— world, graded to size and attrac- aed by the flower specialists of America. ing climbing vine known—(Splendid 
:' . (ve _ These double flowers of brilliant hues make -overage , st yer 
—s tively packed. Try one box and this old-fashioned flower a joy in the ancien. coverage the frst year), 

; 3 3 ‘ew flowers are more easily grown or bl i , 
es you will re order. more obuadantty throuchout the panels ak ve New pen pe age Rupees Rose—-For 
ist 80 l 2% inch b d $7 unexcelled as cut flowers or for bedding purposes. — pad _ae a oe 

a s n Oo. se g an). sters of beautifu 

pi ee Tre eee oer + os aay Aenenga ~—. > aggre: a +“ bright red flowers resembling bunches 

iu: . Cerise scarlet. A wonderful color. of red ec tions. Be 6 

00 100 apples, 2% inches, boxed $5 Lemon Queen. Primrose or canary-yellow. ceili Selon wate anny Gene 
50 “ae ‘ : Orange King. Rich orange-red. Summer until frost. 

Write to-night for copy of Fraser’s Purity. A clean pure white. 

60 Tree Book and learn of the new at- Rose Queen. Bright rose with deep rose-red center. Send for the beautiful Hall Catalog and find 
~ tractive fruit, nut and ornamental Price per packet 15¢, Ye oz. 40¢. +e Gees ee eB gen 
75 trees you can use to beautify your pa ne! gees gr geo ; a assortment of Fruit and ‘namanet g amy 
ea @ 02., » $2.00. : » 3 . es _?P ho 
garden. Mixed Colors, Yq oz. 30¢. Packet 15¢. Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, Berry Plants, etc. 
Buist’s 1927 Garden Guide and Catalog. Every garden lover should have L. W. HALL Co., INC. 
SAMUEL FRASER NURSERY our new illustrated catalog, with every variety carefully and accurately » 
INC. deseribed. wer Beene, pronteet suggestions from seedsmen that have 481 Cutler Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
22 Main Street, Geneseo, N. Y. eee ROWING Ser SF FE, Tee Say for wre Cuep. id Na Stock of: ll ki ds 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY, Seedsmen since 1828, Dept. S, Philadelphia, Pa. Splendid Nursery ann 



































